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CATULLUS AND OVID. 


1 


That Ovid knew and admired the poetry of Catullus is not in 
doubt. He takes him as the type of the poet who has brought 
renown to his birthplace: 


Mantua Vergilio gaudet, Verona Catullo; 
Paelignae dicar gloria gentis ego.” 


In his elegy for Tibullus he depicts Catullus and Calvus as 
welcoming the young laureate to the land of the shades: 


obvius huic venias, hedera iuvenilia cinctus 
tempora, cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo.® 


The epithet doctus is also applied to Catullus by Lygdamus 
and Martial; it may be alluded to by Horace; at any rate it does 
not seem original with Ovid.* In the light of this passage, and 
Propertius’ inclusion of Catullus in the list of his predecessors,° 
it is a little curious that Ovid does not mention him either in 
his early answer to Envy, or his later autobiographical poem to 


Posterity.® 


11 cannot find that this theme has been much discussed. Zingerle, 
Ovidius τι. 8. Verhdltniss, I, pp. 35 ff. has a useful collection of “ echoes.” 
I would like to express my gratitude to my colleague Mr. H. F. Guite for 
much helpful criticism. The errors that remain are my own. 

2 Ov., Am., III, 15, 7. 

* Ibid., III, 9, 61. 

*Lygd. [Tib.], III, 6, 41; Mart., I, 61, 1; VII, 99, 7; Hor., Sat., I, 
10, 19. 

5 Prop., II, 34, 87. 

*Ov., Am., I, 15; Trist., IV, 10. He appears in Trist., 11, 427. 
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The explanation may be, as Rand suggests, that Catullus was 
not technically an elegist; we know that Quintilian does not so 
account him, though it is difficult, reading the 76th poem, to 
understand on what technical grounds he was excluded from the 
succession. It is possible, however, that his omission was more 
personal. After all, the autobiography only professes to deal, 
with the possible exception of Gallus, with poets whom Ovid knew 
or might have known in his lifetime. The poem from the Amores 
is more of a catalogue of predecessors. The selection is decidedly 
odd, and more might have been made of it in evaluating Ovid’s 
approach to poetry. Among the Greeks he mentions Homer, 
Hesiod, and Callimachus, but not Sappho (too unbridled 3), 
Simonides (too moralizing?), or Pindar (too obscure?) ; Sopho- 
cles, but not Aeschylus (again too obscure?) or Euripides (re- 
formers were not in Ovid’s line) ; Menander but not Aristophanes 
(polish preferred to vigour); and Aratus. The Romans are 
Ennius and Accius, Varro of Atax, Lucretius (Que fait-il dans 
cette galére? It is hard to discern an affinity between Lucretius 
and Ovid. But Ovid seems to have admired crude grandeur 
in Romans and polish in Greeks; he had a philosophical streak 
in him ; and he may at one time have had Epicurean sympathies), 
Vergil, Tibullus, and Gallus. No Plautus or Terence, Propertius 
or Horace. 

In fact, when Ovid was forming himself as a poet, Catullus 
attracted him for his love-themes, but not for his technique. 
In his younger days Ovid was not a learned poet. It was his 
studies for the Metamorphoses and Fasti which brought in myth 
as a significant element in his writing. Martini has shown 
that this period of his life marks a change in his approach to 
poetry.’ He is now picking up the work of the neotert, for in 
undertaking simultaneously the elegiacs of the Fastt and the 
epyllia which make up the Metamorphoses he was bringing to the 
Rome of his day the two principal genres of Alexandrianism. 
Now parallels of treatment between his work and that of Catullus 
become more frequent. We may instance the use of the παραδεῖγμα 
or exemplum, which is found in the Theognis corpus.® This use 
of parallels from Greek legend to establish a point was essayed 
by Catullus with notable success in the Laodamia theme in his 


7 Martini in ᾿Επιτύμβιον H. Swoboda dargebracht (1927), pp. 165-94. 
g. 1123-8, 1287-94, 1345-50. 
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long letter to Manlius.® Ovid did not however take it straight 
from Catullus; it was mediated through Propertius. 

In detailed technique they were poles apart, and it does not 
appear that Catullus had any influence upon Ovid’s versification. 
Catullus’ verse, though at times extremely skilful, is a different 
sort of medium of expression from Ovid’s. Except perhaps in 
his hexameters he did not seek formal perfection. The poet who 
could produce as a pentameter 


quam modo qui me unum atque unicum amicum habuit, 


even though we can see that the harshness of the verse deliber- 
ately matches the harshness of the sentiment, was not likely to 
commend himself for his verse-form to the elegant Ovid. Modern 
taste has not always accepted this view, and Walter Savage 
Landor could write many years ago: “Those whose ears have 
been accustomed to the Ovidian elegiac verse, and have been 
taught at school that every pentameter should close with a 
dissyllable, will be apt to find those of Catullus harsh and 
negligent. But let them only read over, twice or thrice, the 
twelve first verses (816) of this poem, and their ear will be cured 
of its infirmity. By degrees they may be led to doubt whether 
the worst of all Ovid’s conceits is not his determination to give 
every alternate verse this syllabic uniformity.” In truth, Catullus 
is a romantic poet, Ovid a classical, and this judgment, based 
on their approach to form, is seen to be true of their approach 
to matter also. There is nothing in Ovid, who can when he 
chooses give an admirable quiet description of a countryside, 
to compare with the romantic fervour of 


montium domina ut fores 

silvarumque virentium 

saltuumque reconditorum 
amniumque sonantum.’° 


Where the poets come together is that each is, in his way, 
a moral and political nonconformist. The point has not always 
been taken; once made, there is no need to labour it: 


ille ego nequitiae Naso poeta meae.** 


9 Cat., 68, 73-86 and 105-30; cf. 65, 13-14. 
10 Cat., 34, 9-12. 
11 Qv., Am., II, 1, 2. 
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Ovid in fact uses Catullus as an instance of a poet of moral 
laxity, whose morals were reflected in his verse.1* On the 
political side Catullus was a notable critic of Caesar’s rise to 
power; Ovid refused to use his poetry as the instrument of 
the moral didacticism of the Augustan régime, and was, however 
accidentally, somehow implicated in a movement of opposition 
to the emperor. 
2 

The third section of Catullus’ published works, the more 
epigrammatic elegies, have left little trace upon the surviving 
works of Ovid. This does not determine for certain their in- 


fluence upon Ovid, since we know of works by him in this genre 
which have not survived, and a line quoted by Quintilian: 


cur ego non dicam, Furia, te furiam? 


is reminiscent of Catullus, who would however have pointed the 
line less sharply.t® A few verbal echoes are sufficient to demon- 
strate that Ovid knew this part of Catullus’ work. Thus foedus 
amicttiae and candidiora nive come in both poets, one from a 
poem of Catullus which we should single out as outstanding, one 
which we regard as trivial.** 

Other borrowings are more significant. Catullus has a famous 
phrase, derived from Sophocles, about the unreliability of 
women’s words: 


dicit: sed mulier cupido quod dicit amanti, 
in vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua.*® 


The phrase became something of a commonplace, and Zingerle 
has catalogued a number of passages where the words of men 
are carried away on the wind.’® But in one passage of the Amores 
we are justified in thinking that Catullus is either the proximate 
or the proproximate source. Propertius’ version of Catullus is: 


13 Trist., II, 427. 

18 Quint., IX, 3, 70, cf. VI, 3, 96; Priscian, V, 13, G. L., II, p. 149, 14. 
Compare Cat., 81, 6. 

14 Cat., 109, 6; Ov., Trist., III, 6, 1; Cat., 80, 2; Ov., Pont., II, 5, 37. 

16 Cat., 70, 3-4. 

16 Ov., Am., ΤΙ, 6, 43; 11, 33; A.A., I, 388; Her., II, 25; VII, 8; XIII, 
92; R.A., 286; Met., VIII, 134. 
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hoc perdit miseras, hoc perdidit ante puellas: 
quidquid iurarunt, ventus et unda rapit.?’ 


Ovid has probably both in mind; like Catullus he allows a couplet 
for the essential thought, but ventus et unda comes from Pro- 
pertius : 


verba puellarum, foliis leviora caducis, 
irrita, qua visum est, ventus et unda ferunt.*® 


It is important for our understanding of the difference between 
Ovid and his predecessors, to notice that he expands the thought 
by the additional image of the falling leaves. 

This process is even more obvious in another example. Ovid 
was fascinated by Catullus’ state of mind during the renunciation 
of Lesbia. Three poems of this period gripped his imagination, 
the 8th, to which we shall return, the 76th and the 85th, and 
they blend in Ovid’s memory in a single mood, the mood of “ odi 
et amo”: 


odi, nec possum cupiens non esse, quod odi.’® 


This has a cleverness, an elaboration, which Catullus’ direct 
passion lacks. Similarly, as Weinreich has pointed out, Ovid, in 
the same mood elaborates the word excrucior (with reference to 
Catullus 76?) : 39 


mens abit et morior, quotiens peccasse fateris, 
perque meos artus frigida gutta fluit. 

tune amo, tunc odi frustra, quod amare necessest : 
tune ego, sed tecum, mortuus esse velim. 


But phrases from Catullus are held in his brain, and fortasse 
requiret slips out.*4 In the longest of the renunciation poems 
Catullus had a couplet: 


quin tu animo offirmas atque istinc teque reducis 
et dis invitis desinis esse miser.?? 


17 Prop., II, 28, 7-8. 

18 Oy., Am., II, 16, 45-6. 

19 Ibid., II, 4, 5. 

30 Tbid., III, 14, 37-40; Cat., 85, 2; 76, 21. O. Weinreich, Die Distichen 
des Catulls, p. 70. 

21 Ov., Pont., IV, 5, 29; Cat., 85, 1. 

22 Cat., 76, 11-12. 
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The first line recurs, quite appropriately, slightly modified in the 
Metamorphoses : 


quin animum offirmas teque ipsa recolligis, Iphi.?* 


We note here how Ovid irons out the rough edges of Catullus’ 
work. More important is a passage in the Remedium Amoris.*4 
It does not seem to have been observed that Ovid has Catullus 
in mind in this passage,”> but it is a clear analysis and criticism 
of Catullus’ psychology. The “odi et amo” state is there; the 
phrase desinet esse miser (657) points the reference ; even perfer 
(642) may come from Catullus (8, 11). Ovid has seen that 
Catullus’ very intensity is the sign that he is still in love (648) : 


qui nimium multis Non amo dicit, amat. 


What a magnificent piece of Freudian analysis centuries before 
Freud! If you wish to be free of love, Ovid goes on to say, you 
must be free of hatred too, and cultivate indifference (657-8) : 


non curare sat est: odio qui finit amorem, 
aut amat, aut aegre desinet esse miser. 


This is direct criticism of Catullus. 

But the “ odi et amo” state of mind fascinated Ovid, and in 
the Amores he had given an elaborate analysis of it.2* This is 
hardly self-analysis; I agree with those critics who feel that 
Ovid writes of love with the detachment of an onlooker rather 
than the involvement of a participant. The last part of the poem 
is an ingenious set of variations on the Catullan theme (38 ff.) : 


luctantur pectusque leve in contraria tendunt 
hac amor, hac odium, sed, puto, vincit amor. 
odero, si potero; si non, invitus amabo: 
nec iuga taurus amat; quae tamen odit, habet. 
nequitiam fugio: fugientem forma reducit ; 
aversor morum crimina: corpus amo; 
sic ego nec sine te nec tecum vivere possum 
et videor voti nescius esse mei. 
aut formosa fores minus, aut minus improba, vellem: 
non facit ad mores tam bona forma malos. 


28 Ov., Met., IX, 745. 

24 R.A., 641 ff. 

35 Except perhaps by Weinreich, Die Distichen des Catulls, p. 71, but 
he only adduces it as a parallel. 

26 Ov., Am., ITI, 11. 
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facta merent odium, facies exorat amorem: 
me miserum! vitiis plus valet ipsa suis! 
parce, per o lecti socialia iura, per omnis, 
qui dant fallendos se tibi saepe, deos 
perque tuam faciem, magni mihi numinis instar, 
perque tuos oculos, qui rapuere meos! 
quidquid eris, mea semper eris; tu selige tantum, 
me quoque velle velis, anne coactus amem ! 
lintea dem potius ventisque ferentibus utar, 
ut, quamvis nolim, cogar amare velim. 


Weinreich comments: “ Man stellt gewohnlich fest: Catulls 
Distichon ist zerdehnt zur Elegie, die Hiille prall ausgestopft 
mit Rhetorik.” 57. It is of course brilliant; it would be hard to 
better odero, si potero; si non, invitus amabo or sic ego nec sine 
te nec tecum vivere possum. But it is a cold brilliance. No one 
who felt what he was writing about could play on the idea in this 
way. Recollections of Catullus are there,?* but the difference 
between Catullus and Ovid is nowhere to be more clearly seen 
than in Ovid’s expansive and elaborate playing on a single 
conceit with all the instruments of his orchestra. Fénélon’s 
comment is revealing “ Combien Ovid et Martial, avec leurs 
traits ingénieux et faconnées, sont-ils au dessoux de ces paroles 
négligées, ott le coeur saisi parle seul dans un espéce de désespoir.” 
One other poem in this section calls for some brief notice. 
This is Catullus’ elegy for his brother. There is a curious bio- 
graphical similarity between Catullus and Ovid in that each 
visited Troy, and each lost a brother whom he dearly loved: 


iamque decem vitae frater geminaverat annos, 
quum perit, et coepi parte carere mei.”® 


The point here is a negative one; there is no trace of Catullus’ 
elegy in this couplet. But there is an echo in the Fasti, appro- 
priately in the story of Romulus and Remus: 


atque ait, Invito frater adempte, vale.*° 


This is an allusion without elaboration. The reason is clearly 
that in both passages Ovid is seriously involved. In the first, 


27Q. Weinreich, Die Distichen des Catulls, p. 73. 

38 35, Cat., 85, 1; 39, Cat., 75, 3-4; 46, Cat., 76, 4. 

2° Oy., Tr., IV, 10, 31-2. For Ovid’s visit to Troy see Fast., VI, 417-24. 
80 Oy., Fast., IV, 852. Cat., 101, 6; ef. 68, 20 and 92. 
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it is his own brother, not a literary fiction, and an echo of 
Catullus would be almost improper. In the second, the echo is 
proper, but Ovid is genuinely interested in Roman legend, and 
does not wish to play with the theme. 


3 


Ovid was a story-teller in verse, and it was natural that he 
should look closely at Catullus’ epyllion, especially as he was 
himself more than once concerned to write the story of Ariadne. 
Unfortunately we cannot easily now be certain what Ovid is 
taking from Catullus, and what from the latter’s Hellenistic 
originals,*? though there are enough verbal reminiscences to make 
us realize that Ovid had made a detailed study of Catullus’ poem. 

If we go first to Heroides 10, a careful examination of parallels 
is illuminating. Ovid’s Ariadne, like Catullus’, rises from sleep 
with a start; ** she climbs a hill; ** she cannot believe her own 
eyes.** Ovid’s heroine wanders like a Bacchante ; Catullus’ stares 
out to sea like the statue of a Bacchante. (In Ovid the statue 
thought is separated and follows immediately.)** She asks herself 
frantic questions.*® The island is deserted.*7 She may not go 
back to her father, even if she could; ** had she not helped 
Theseus out of the labyrinthine tectum? *® She refers to the 
Minotaur as her brother: Palmer comments that this is “ per- 
haps the most flagrant instance of bad taste in Ovid, but Catullus 
is to blame for it.” 4° She can only hope for a death by wild 
animals.** She wishes that the past were undone,** and recalls 
the death of Androgeos and the tribute of the land of Cecrops 
(which Catullus narrates as background to his story).** She 


δι See J. N. Anderson, On the Sources of Ovid’s Heroides (Berlin, 
1896). 

δον, Her., X, 13; Cat., 64, 56. 

83 Ov., 25; Cat., 126. 

84 Oy., 31; Cat., 55. 

85 Oy., 48, 50; Cat., 61. 

86 Ov., 59; Cat., 177. 

87 Ov., 59; Cat., 184. 

88 Ov., 64; Cat., 180. 

*Ov., Ti; Cat. 118. 

“9 Ov., 77; Cat. 150, cf. 181; A. Palmer, Ovid’s Heroides, p. 312. 

41 Ov., 83-4, 96; Cat., 152. 

#2 Ov., 99; Cat. 171. 

48 Ov., 99-100; Cat., 76-83. 
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will be unburied and the birds will perch on her bones (in 
Catullus, a prey to birds).** She is left on her wave-beaten isle.*® 

Three things stand out about this analysis. In the first place 
there is a coincidence of ideas too close to be accidental, but 
there is little coincidence of words. Elsewhere, as we shall see, 
Ovid uses the words of Catullus’ epyllion; he has them in his 
mind. 1 conclude therefore that the avoidance is deliberate. 
Ovid has Catullus’ narrative open before him; he is using the 
thought, but changing the language. Of course some of the 
thoughts are inevitable in the situation, but touches like the 
failure to believe her own eyes, and the image of the Bacchante 
show the derivation. Secondly, Ovid rearranges the ideas; this 
again seems a deliberate variation. In fact, Catullus’ narrative 
follows a logical sequence ; in Ovid the logic is deliberately dis- 
arranged—Ariadne keeps recurring to the thought of her un- 
buried corpse. Thirdly, Ovid elaborates his original, not always 
with profit: the birds perched on the bones is a splendid conceit, 
but the Bacchante image is more compelling in Catullus. One 
can see Ovid’s thought that a Bacchante should be associated 
with movement, but the thought of that movement frozen as to 
stone is finer. Similarly Ovid characteristically analyses the 
thought of wild beasts into wolves, lions, tigers and even seals 
(the slight comedy of this is out of place). He adds a number 
of touches of his own, like: 


in me iurarunt somnus ventusque fidesque: 
prodita sum causis una puella tribus,*® 


which is over-clever, and his last line after she appeals to Theseus 
to return: 


si prius occidero, tu tamen ossa leges,*” 


which has a certain genuine pathos, which he has carefully 
prepared by the recurring theme of absence of burial. 

Neither heroine, as Palmer has observed,** has much person- 
ality or depth of character. She is conceived as responding rather 


** Ov., 123; Cat. 153. Ovid has also in mind Prop., III, 7, 11. 
45 Ov., 136: Cat., 52. 

*° Ov., 117-18, perhaps with Prop., I, 13, 30 in mind. 

47 Ov., 150. 

40. A, Palmer, Ovid’s Heroides, p. xvii. 
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to a situation of loneliness and terror. In Catullus the loneliness 
predominates, in Ovid the terror. Both heroines soliloquize with 
some realism—the fear of seals is a not wholly successful attempt 
by Ovid to convey realistically the trepidation of a timid young 
girl. Ovid, who had an admirable streak of gentleness in his 
make-up, makes his Ariadne gentler; in Catullus she is more 
passionate, and thus (surprisingly) more rhetorical and more 
compelling. It is a subjective judgment, but I must confess 
that though I can coldly appraise the skill of Ovid’s portrayal, 
it is Catullus’ Ariadne who stirs my imagination and whose 
words remain in my memory. 

Ovid reverted to the story more than one. He tells it again 
in the Ars Amatoria, this time with a greater intensity.*® The 
picture of Ariadne is more summary and compact, but the adjec- 
tive perfidus is again prominent, and the self-questionings are 
there. There is this time an elaborate description of the arrival 
of Bacchus, and again 1 have the feeling that Ovid is deliberately 
eschewing the phrases of Catullus, and probably has Catullus 
open before him and is varying his picture and language. When 
he speaks of Ariadne in the Fasti the language is Catullan: 


dicebam, memini, periure et perfide Theseu; 
ille abiit: eadem crimina Bacchus habet. 

nune quogue nulla viro, clamabo, femina credat: 
nomine mutato causa relata mea est.°° 


Perfide Theseu recalls Catullus ; ** the third line is directly from 
nunc iam nulla viro iuranti femina credat.®? 


(It is noteworthy that Ovid has lightened the first foot.) A 
line or two later desertis . . . arenis has been taken by some as a 
slight echo of Catullus’ desertam ... arena.®* Ovid is dealing 
here with a later stage of the Ariadne saga; he seems to have 
felt that in tackling the same theme to echo Catullus’ language 
would be plagiaristic, but in tackling a different: theme an echo 
served as an allusion and bridge between two parts of the story. 


“Oy., A.A., I, S27 ff. 

50 Oy., Fast., III, 473-6. 

51 Cat., 64, 133. 

52 Tbid., 143. 

58 Tbid., 57; Ov., Fast., III, 479. 
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This explains also the echoes in Ovid’s treatment of Medea. 
Catullus has already linked the two heroines by applying to 
Ariadne the thoughts of Euripides’ Medea.®* Ovid carries the 
process further. Catullus says of Ariadne: 


non prius ex illo flagrantia declinavit 
lumina, quam cuncto concepit corpore flammam 
funditus atque imis exarsit tota medullis. 


Ovid uses the same picture of Medea: 


spectat, et in vultu, veluti tune denique viso, 
lumina fixa tenet: nec se mortalia demens 
ora videre putat; nec se declinat ab illo. 


So too Medea cries to herself: 
excute virgineo conceptas pectore flammas.*® 


Further, regia virgo is applied to both heroines.** Plainly this 
is deliberate; Ovid wishes his reader to impose the image of 
Ariadne upon Medea. This is important for our understanding 
of Ovid’s Medea, for Ariadne is a more immediately sympathetic 
person. 

The story of Scylla and Nisus also offered Ovid the opportunity 
for Catullan reminiscences. The resemblance with the Lock of 
Berenice was too obvious to be passed over, and Ovid pointed 
it by borrowing the words praemia nulla peto, and transferring 
them from the end of a pentameter to the start of a hexameter.*’ 
But he also had Ariadne in his mind; there was a parallel situa- 
tion in the betrayal of the home king for a foreigner, and the 
irony of Minos’ part in each story gave the parallel added point. 
So Scylla is given words which recall Ariadne’s self-question- 
ings,°* and Minos’ parentage, like that of Theseus, is compared 
with wild animals, Syrtis and Charybdis.°® The whole of the 
speech is based on Ariadne’s. The allusion is meaningful; one 
feels, however, that perhaps before the immensity of the Meta- 


54 Cat., 64, 171 ff.; Eur., Med., 1 ff. 

55 Cat., 64, 91; Ov., Met., VII, 17 and 86. 

56 Cat., 64, 86; Ov., Met., VII, 21. 

57 Cat., 66, 86; Ov., Met., VIII, 92. 

58 Cat., 64, 177; Ov., Met., VIII, 113. 

5° Cat., 64, 154; Ov., Met., VIII, 120. Verg., Aen., IV, 365-7 comes 
between the two. 
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morphoses even Ovid’s inventive genius is beginning to flag. 
There is a great difference from the man who took such pains 
not to reduplicate Catullus in the Heroides. 

There is also a touch of Ariadne in Phyllis’ letter to Demo- 
phoon. Ariadne has said of her promised marriage: 


quae cuncta aerii discerpunt irrita venti. 
Mark what Ovid makes of this: 


Demophoon, ventis et verba et vela dedisti: 
vela queror reditu, verba carere fide.® 


It is of course brilliant; first the zeugma and then the point, 
the wit, hammered home with a light tap. It is also utterly 
unfeeling. But Phyllis has compared herself with Ariadne before 
the poem is through.** We may note in passing that the same 
line gave Ovid in the T’ristia 


cunctane in aequoreos abierunt irrita ventos? ® 


It will be as well to consolidate Ovid’s debt to this poem by 
noting a number of other reminiscences. The most important is 
in the Amores where one of the elegies begins: 


Prima malas docuit, mirantibus aequoris undis, 
Peliaco pinus vertice caesa vias, 


in clear allusion to the beginning of Catullus’ poem.** Elsewhere 
we notice ventosa aequora,** vomere taurus,” variatis figuris 55 
(this last in the story of Peleus and Thetis), imis medullis,® 
redimita capillos,* candida purpureum,® teretam versabat pollice 
fusum * (this from the story of Arachne, where a reference to 
Ariadne is appropriate), iustitiam fugarat.™ All of these recall 


60 Cat., 64, 142; Ov., Her., II, 25-6. 

Oy., Her., II, 75-6. 

Ov., Trist., I, 8, 35. 

*8 Ov., Am., II, 11, 1-2; Cat., 64, 1-2, οἵ, 15. 

64 Ov., Her., XVII, 5; Cat., 64, 12. 

ὅδρν,, Fast., II, 295; Cat., 64, 40. 

66 Ov., Met., XI, 241; Cat., 64, 50. 

67 Ov., Trist., I, 5, 9; Cat., 64, 93. 

8 Ov., Am., III, 10, 3, cf. Her., IX, 63; Cat., 64, 193. 
89 Ov., Met., X, 596; Cat., 64, 308. 

70 Ov., Met., VI, 22; Cat., 64, 313-14; see Ehwald, ad loc. 
τι Qv., Fast., I, 249; Cat., θά, 398. 
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phrases in Catullus; most of them are slight; some may be coin- 
cidental; not more than one or two are deliberate. The only 
substantial debt which it remains to note is that the description 
of the Iron Age at the beginning of the Metamorphoses is a 
typically Ovidian expansion of the similar passage at the end 
of the Peleus and Thetis."* 


4 


In the other longer poems Catullus influenced Ovid most 
significantly in his portrayal of Laodamia. She forms an elabor- 
ate exemplum in his letter to Manlius. The thirteenth of the 
Heroides certainly appears to be based on Catullus, though, as 
with Ariadne, the portrayal is altogether gentler in Ovid, and, 
as Palmer remarks, free from the overwhelming passion which 
Catullus gives her.** Antonius Volscus stated that Ovid’s source 
was Pacuvius, but no one knows the authority for his assertion.”* 
In one of the Amores the echo of Catullus is unmistakable: 


et comes exstincto Laodamia viro 
coming from 
docta est amisso Laodamia viro.”® 


Elsewhere in Ovid madere genas * and scabra rubigine 17 may be 
echoes of this poem; they may however be coincidental. More 
significant is the allusion to the first (and unfinished) section 
of the poem in the Tristia. There Ovid, in his Scythian gloom, 
wrote 
non hic librorum, per quos inviter alarque 
copia. 

He is implying that Rome is his real home, as Catullus had 
written 


nam, quod scriptorum non magna est copia apud me, 
hoe fit, quod Romae vivimus.”® 


73 Ov., Met., I, 127 ff.; Cat. 64, 397 ff. 

78 A, Palmer, Ovid’s Heroides, p. xviii. 

74 Tbid., p. 401. 

τὸ Cat., 68, 80; Ov., Am., II, 18, 38. 

τὸ Cat., 68, 56; Ov., A.A., ITI, 378. 

77 Cat., 68, 151; Ov., Pont., I, 1, 71; ef. Verg., G., I, 495. 
78 Cat., 68, 33; Ov., Trist., ITI, 14, 37. 
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The Lock of Berenice, as we have seen, left its mark on the 
story of Scylla and Nisus, but otherwise influenced Ovid very 
little. This is itself significant, as it was perhaps Catullus’ most 
elaborate essay in elegiacs, and it shows that Ovid was not inter- 
ested in Catullus’ metrical technique. Some people have sup- 
posed that the mood and tone of Amores, II, 15 comes from 
the Lock, but I am dubious. Tardus Bootes provided him with 
an acceptable epithet; 7° the Homeric original is not quite the 
same.®° Cura medullas may come from there, but the combina- 
tion of words is a likely one.** Similarly in the 65th poem, we 
cannot make much of the recurrence of ore rubor.** More curious 
still is the fact that the Attis had next to no impact upon Ovid; 
with his morbid attachment to the pathology of love one might 
have expected otherwise. But Ovid is a reflective poet, and the 
spirit of the Attits with its breathless onrush was not for him; 
I have scarcely noted a single echo of it, and not one of which I 
feel certain. 

It is otherwise with the two marriage-hymns, which offer one 
notable borrowing. Catullus compared the untouched virgin to 
a garden-flower: 


multi illum pueri, multae optavere puellae: 
idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
nulli illum pueri, nullae optavere puellae. 


In that stanza the image of the flower changes to the image of 
the girl. In telling the story of Narcissus, Ovid uses the same 


words: 
multi illum pueri, multae cupiere puellae: 


sed fuit in tenera tam diva superbia forma: 
nulli illum iuvenes, nullae tetigere puellae. 


The parallelism is obvious: the young man will turn into a 
flower. But it is noteworthy that Ovid considerably lightens the 
verses: he varies the words, he avoids a harsh elision, and intro- 
duces an additional dactyl.** There is a certain bitterness in a 


τὸ Cat., 66, 67; Ov., Met., II, 177; ef. Fast., III, 405. 

80 Hom., Od., V, 272. 

81 Cat., 66, 23; Ov., Am., II, 19, 43. 

85 Cat., 65, 24; Ov., Trist., IV, 3, 70. 

88 Cat., 62, 42-4; Ov., Met., ITI, 353-5; see W. Kroll, Studien zum 
Verstandnis der rom. Literatur (1924), p. 170. 
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further reminiscence of this poem. The young men reply that 
an unmarried girl is like an unfruitful vine, and Ovid alludes 
to the words in speaking of the infertility of Tomi.* 


5 


Finally we turn to the lyrical poems. Here we might expect 
to find a negligible connection, for Ovid used quite a different 
medium, though again we should remember that Ovid wrote 
hendecasyllabics which we have lost.8° In fact there are a whole 
host of reminiscences, emphasizing again that Ovid went to 
Catullus for his moods not his metres. First we notice how Ovid 
takes his defence for the intemperance of his poetry from 
Catullus, who had written: 


nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est.*® 


Ovid uses the same defence: 


crede mihi, mores distant a carmine nostro; 
vita verecunda est, Musa iocosa mihi.*? 


As always, Ovid’s lines are exquisitely pointed, but their deriva- 
tion is clear. 

The most substantial instance of Ovid’s indebtedness to the 
lyrics is seen in his account of his journey to Tomi, which is 
based with gloomy irony on Catullus’ account of his journey 
from the East.8* This has been meticulously analysed by Munro, 
and by others since, and does not call for much comment here.*® 
We may note that the bold use of nominative and infinitive, with 
which Catullus starts, was much affected by Ovid.°® Catullus’ 
opening lines are: 


84 Cat., 62, 50; Ov., Pont., I, 3, 51. 

85 Quint., Inst. Or., XII, 10, 75; ef. (perhaps) Mart., II, 41, 1-2. 

86 Cat., 16, 5-6. 

87 Ov., Trist., II, 353-4. 

88 Cat., 4; Ov., Trist., I, 10. 

89H. A. J. Munro, Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus, pp. 9 ff.; 
O. Weinreich, Stud. z. Mart., pp. 154 ff.; U. von Wilamowitz, Hellenistische 
Dichtung, II, pp. 295 ff.; G. Jachmann in Gnomon, I (1925), pp. 200-14; 
Hoppe, in Ph. Woch. (1939), pp. 1139 ff. 

°° K.g. Met., XIII, 141. 
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phasellus ille quem videtis, hospites, 
ait fuisse navium celerrimus, 

neque ullius natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeterire, sive palmulis 
opus foret volare sive linteo. 


In Ovid’s hands this becomes: 


est mihi sitque, precor, flavae tutela Minervae, 
navis, et a picta casside nomen habet. 

Sive opus est velis, minimam bene currit ad auram, 
Sive opus est remo, remige carpit iter. 

nec comites volucri contenta est vincere cursu, 
occupat egressas quamlibet ante rates. 


Munro is clearly right when he says that Ovid “ shews himself 
here too ‘nimium amator ingenii sui’ and pushes to hyperbole 
the simple thought of Catullus.” Ovid starts the story of his 
ship at Cenchreae, echoing the language in which Catullus links 
his with Cytorus,®! and goes on to allude to Catullus’ tot per 
impotentia freta.®? Catullus’ words erum tulisse become in Ovid 


hac dominum tenus est illa secuta suum.®* 


Ovid refers to the idea of sacrifice to the gods of the shore, and 
concludes with a prayer to the Tyndaridae.** There are sub- 
stantial differences between the poems: for one thing, Catullus’ 
voyage is completed, Ovid’s is not. Ovid has a long catalogue 
of cities, from which Catullus for all his Alexandrianism is rela- 
tively free. Ovid is much more mannered than Catullus, and 
for once we are bound to say even that Catullus’ poem is tech- 
nically superior. 

A different kind of debt is seen in the poem on the dead 
parrot.®> Hpitaphs on dead animals are not uncommon in Greek, 
and the Anthology contains some twenty-eight.°® Catullus’ poem 
on the death of Lesbia’s sparrow is, however, not an epitaph, 
but a personal lyric arising out of the situation.*’ It was one 


91 Cat., 4, 13-15; Ov., Trist., I, 10, 9. 

92 Cat., 4, 18; Ov., Trist., I, 10, 11-12. 
98 Cat., 4, 19; Ov., Trist., I, 10, 22. 

94 Cat., 4, 25-7; Ov., Trist., I, 10, 45 ff. 
5 Oy., Am., II, 6. 

96 Anth. Pal., VII, 189-216. 

Cat., 3. 
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of his most famous poems in antiquity, as later, and Ovid saw 
the potentialities of the idea for a poem of wit. He parodied a 
funeral elegy, the bidding to the mourners (1-16), the regrets 
(17-24), the outburst against the powers of darkness, and list 
of those who could better have been spared (25-42), the deathbed 
scene (43-8), the hopes of a blessed life beyond the grave (49- 
58) and the final committal (59-62). The whole thing is amusing 
and utterly unfeeling. He has taken nothing from Catullus 
except the idea.®* (He takes the directness of his opening from 
the previous poem of Catullus.) The contrast between the two 
poems can well be seen in comparing Catullus’ tender 


qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum 
illue unde negant redire quemquam 


with Ovid’s conceit: 


ossa tegit tumulus, tumulus pro corpore parvus, 
quo lapis exiguus par 5101 carmen habet.*® 


The contrast in length between the poems is also noteworthy. 
Ovid is amusing, but he draws out his humour to the point of 
tediousness. 

Ovid, as the poet of love, however consciously and whimsically, 
was interested in Catullus’ expressions of love. Catullus’ fifth 
poem begins: 

vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus 


rumoresque senum severiorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 


Ovid transfers the thought to Byblis: 


ijura senes norint, et quid liceatque nefasque 
fasque sint inquirant, legumque examina servent ; 
conveniens Venus est annis temeraria nostris.*°° 


Allegations of incest were made against Clodia, and that makes 
this particular borrowing all the more pointed. It is interesting 
to find a not dissimilar sentiment in Ovid’s “ Controversium ἢ": 
tu hoc optinebis, ut terminos quos adprobaveris custodiant, ut 
nihil faciant nist considerate, nihil promittant msi ut tu vis 


98 Unless Ov., Am., II, 6, 39 comes from Cat., 3, 13-14. 
90 Cat., 3, 11-12; Ov., Am., II, 6, 59-60. 
100 Cat., 5, 1-3; Ov., Met., IX, 551-3. 
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facturt, omnia verba ratione et fide ponderent ? senes sic amant.? 
Catullus continues: 
soles occidere et redire possunt: 


nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


The thought is a commonplace, but at the beginning of the next 
book of the Metamorphoses Ovid uses it in contrasting the inevit- 
ability of extinction with the power of love.‘°? Catullus’ eighth 
poem is a poem of unhappy love; it belongs to the “ odi et amo ” 
cycle. We have already seen how Ovid elaborates this mood. 
Here it is enough to notice that he had studied it in the lyrics 
as well as the elegiacs, and took the words perfer et obdura 
(plainly the right reading) from the poem of Catullus, adapting 
them from iambic to hexameter by inserting e¢.1°? It has been 
suggested in the same poem that 


vidi ego quum foribus lassus prodiret amator, 
invalidum referens emeritumque latus 


comes from Catullus: 
cur? non tam latera ecfututa pandas.*% 


This is much less certain, but the general derivation of the 
poem from Catullus leaves it possible. Ovid was certainly 
familiar with the sixth poem; as Ellis pointed out, the lines 


pulvinusque peraeque et hic et ille 
attritus, tremulique quassa lecti 
argutatio inambulatioque 


suggested to him the lines 


cur pressus prior est interiorque torus 
and 
spondaque lasciva mobilitate tremat *°° 


and from this poem also he took the vivid viduas noctes.1%° 
The Remedium Amoris contains what may be one substantial 


101 Sen., Contr., II, 2, 9-11. 

102 Cat., 5, 4-6; Ov., Met., X, 25-35. 

Cat., 8, 11; Ov., Am., TI, 11, 7. 

104 Cat., 6, 13; Ov., Am., III, 11, 13-14. 

105 Cat., 6, 9-11; Ov., Am., III, 14, 26 and 32. 
106 Cat., 6, 6; Ov., Her., XIX, 69. 
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allusion to Catullus. Catullus completed the Sapphic version 
which he wrote for his Lesbia with a verse directed to himself: 


otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est: 

otio exultas nimiumque gestis. 

otium et reges prius et beatas 
perdidit urbes. 


If otiwm causes a man to fall in love, then to remove otium is 
the antidote to the plague, and Ovid says so: 


otia si tollas, periere Cupidinis arcus..... 
tam Venus otium amat; qui finem quaeris amoris, 
cedit amor rebus: res age; tutus eris.*°” 


This would appear to be a direct and singularly happy reference. 

The others are mostly less substantial. For the sake of com- 
pleteness we may note the use of charta in the sense of “ book,” 198 
the novem continuas fututiones,° and the possible echo of the 
forty-second poem in the Ars Amatoria.'*° In the thirtieth poem 
Catullus has 


idem nunc retrahis te ac tua dicta omnia factaque 
ventos irrita ferre ac nebulas aerias sinis. 


The familiar line in the Tristia: 
cunctane aequoreos abierunt irrita ventos 

more probably echoes Catullus’ Ariadne, but in the Ars Amatoria 
et iubet Aeolios irrita ferre Notos 

recalls this passage.1*? Catullus 35: 


quamvis candida milies puella 
euntem revocet manusque collo 
ambas iniciens roget morari 


seems to be the source of some lines in the Amores: 


implicuitque suos circum mea colla lacertos; 
et, quae me perdunt, oscula mille dedit, 


107 Cat., 51, 13-16; Ov., Rem. Am., 139-44. 

108 Cat. 1, 6; Ov., Trist., III, 1, 4. 

109 Cat., 32, 7; Ov., Am., III, 7, 26. 

110 Cat., 42; Ov., A.A., III, 447-50. 

111 Cat., 30, 9-10; 64, 142; Ov., Trist., I, 8, 35; A. A., I, 633. 
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where mille is the tell-tale word.*?* In Catullus 46 
ad claras Asiae volemus urbes 

_ gave Ovid 

te duce magnificas Asiae perspeximus urbes.*** 


Indeed, the whole of this account of his journey to the Hast 
merits comparison with Catullus. Finally we may recall Catullus’ 
comparison of the number of Lesbia’s kisses to the sands of the 
desert or stars of the sky. This is a commonplace which extends 
back to Homer, and it is sufficient to note that such comparisons 
recur in Ovid, generally of his own sufferings.*** 

I do not know that we gain very much fresh insight from 
these reminiscences. Taken as a whole they show a very thorough 
acquaintance on the part of Ovid with Catullus’ lyric poetry, 
a familiarity which extends through all periods of his writing 
career. There is one big difference between the two poets which 
emerges. It is true that Catullus was not afraid to echo the 
Greeks, Homer or Sappho or the Alexandrians. But he is writing 
generally out of his own experiences, and his literary learning 
fuses with that experience to give it expression. With Ovid one 
feels that the experience is lacking, and that he is content to 
play with giving expression to the experiences of others. Catullus 
takes phrases from the Greeks to express his own emotions. Ovid 
takes emotions from Catullus to dress in his own phrases. 


6 


The general contrast between the poets is clear. It is not, as 
has sometimes been suggested, that Ovid is a poet of polish and 
Catullus is not; few Latin poems are more carefully burnished 
than the Peleus and Thetis. Nor should we forget that it is 
Catullus, not Ovid, who receives the name doctus. The contrast 
lies elsewhere. It is partly that Catullus, on the whole, writes 
out of his own experience, and Ovid, on the whole, does not; 
partly that Ovid seeks point, wit, and rhetorical elaboration—he 
is post-Pollio, a product of the recitationes. 


112 Cat., 35, 7-9; Ov., Am., II, 18, 9-10. 

118 Cat., 46, 6; Ov., Pont., II, 10, 21. 

114 Cat., 7, 3; Hom., Jl., IX, 385; Ov., Trist., I, 5, 47; IV, 1, 55; V, 
1, 31, ete. 
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This contrast is far-reaching and makes Ovid’s considerable 
and detailed knowledge of Catullus suprising. With this knowl- 
edge, he tends to avoid direct verbal allusions. Where he uses 
them it is generally to make a point, to link his Medea with 
Catullus’ Ariadne, his Narcissus with Catullus’ flower, his Byblis 
with the incestuous Clodia, his remedy for love with Catullus’ 
unhappiness in love. What he sought in Catullus was the range 
of experience to form the subject-matter of his own detached 
comment. He could scarcely have found a better source, and we 
remain amazed that anyone could so deeply assimilate Catullus’ 
matter while retaining so little of his directness of approach. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GREEK HISTORICAL 
NARRATIVE FROM 400 TO 1 B.C. 


A StTupy IN THE EFFECT OF OUTLOOK 
AND ENVIRONMENT ON STYLE. 


The purpose of this paper is to examine certain stylistic 
features as they occur in the narratives of four historians, and 
to consider whether the relative frequency of these features can 
be accounted for by reference to their different attitudes to the 
philosophy of historiography or to style, or to their different 
environment. The historians chosen are Xenophon, Polybius, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who span the 
period: they also approached their individual tasks in different 
ways, and therefore afford a more promising field for speculation 
of the kind proposed than writers who had a similar approach 
to their subject, or who were writing at the same time. 

The study is a statistical one, and the figures are obtained 
from twenty-eight passages of each author, each passage being 
five Teubner pages in length. In the case of Xenophon, equal 
lengths of the Anabasis and Hellenica make up the twenty- 
eight pages. Dionysius’ History of Rome down to the first 
Punic War, the Antiquitates Romanae, is the work from which 
his figures are taken. With Diodorus and Polybius there can, 
of course, be no confusion, since each has left us but one work 
containing historical narrative. 

It will be interesting to begin by examining some of the 
aspects of style with which ancient critics were preoccupied: 
especially so, because Dionysius, the last of our chosen historians, 
was also a literary critic who was renowned at Rome in his own 
time and respected by posterity for his work in helping to revive 
Atticism. He intended the Antiquitates Romanae to serve as a 
model for those who wished to join his crusade, and a corrective 
to the dullness and the “ Asiatic” excesses of some of the Hel- 
lenistic writers who preceded him. It will therefore be instruc- 
tive to see some of the ways in which his style differs from those 
of authors writing in the same genre, but who are less self- 
consciously preoccupied with style than he is. 
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One of the most important aspects of style to ancient critics 
was “composition” (σύνθεσις), which means both the arrange- 
ment of clauses within a sentence and of words within a clause. 
In the latter sense such considerations as the avoidance of hiatus, 
the use of word-play, or attention to rhythmic effect and the need 
for emphasising certain words in order to convey the desired 
meaning more forcefully were taken into account. 

The commonest figure of speech which was employed to em- 
phasise words or to achieve rhythmic effect was hyperbaton. 
In this study the disturbance of words from their natural or 
expected order is considered to constitute hyperbaton, but the 
transposition of whole clauses from their logical order, which 
Longinus includes in his definition of hyperbaton,* is not re- 
garded as such by the present writer. 

By far the most frequent type of hyperbaton so defined is that 
of a substantive separated from the adjective which describes it, 
or from a possessive genitive, e. g. 

πυρὰν ἐν τοῖς βασιλείοις κατεσκεύασεν ὑπερμεγέθη 
(Diod. Sic., II, 27, 2). 
πλείστους ἀπέβαλε τῶν ἐπιβάτων (idem, XVI, 5, δ). 


The majority of hyperbata of this type seem to have arisen from 
a desire to emphasise the adjective: hence the large number of 
instances of adjectives of size or quantity which are separated 
from their nouns. A different purpose seems to underlie the 
separation of the article from its noun, as in the following 
example: 


ois ἡ τῆς πόλεως ἀνέκειτο προστασία (Dion. Hal., II, 8). 
The effect here produced, as Denniston has shown,” is that of 
unification, forcing the reader to take in the whole clause at once. 

The separation of a verb in the passive voice from its agent, 
as in the following example: 


~ δ᾽ ¥ 25, ἢ 6 
τοῦτο δ᾽ av οὕτω τρεφόμενον ἐλάνθανεν avTw τὸ στράτευμα 


(Xenophon, Anab., I, 1, 9), 
is considered to constitute hyperbaton (this example also illus- 
1Ch. 22. But the term was used very loosely in antiquity: some 


thetoricians even regarded parenthesis and tmesis as forms of hyper- 
baton. 


3 Greek Prose Style (Oxford, 1952), pp. 52-3. 
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trating “interlaced” hyperbaton*). So also are occasional 
instances of adverbs separated from the verbs which they 
modify, e. g. 
πολυτελῶς δ᾽ αὐτὴν ὁρῶντες ὠχυρωμένην 
(Diodorus, XIII, 88, 1). 

And finally, é and ἐγγύς, when used as prepositions, are some- 
times separated from the nouns which they govern, the verb 
intervening, e. g. 


ἔξω ὄντες τῶν βελῶν (Xenophon, Anab., V, 2, 26), 
ἐγγὺς ἐγένοντο τοῦ χωρίου (ibid., V, 4, 16). 


Here admittedly the order involving hyperbaton is scarcely less 
“natural” than that in which the noun follows closely upon its 
preposition, because ἔξω and ἐγγύς contain an adverbial force 
which attracts them to the verb rather than to the noun. 

In all instances of these types of hyperbaton, from which the 
following statistics are derived, some stylistic purpose, chiefly 
that of emphasis, seems to be present. The differences which the 
figures show will therefore have some relevance to the present 
discussion : 


Xenophon: 136; Polybius: 228; Diodorus: 185; Dionysius: 
377, 


The frequency of hyperbaton in the narrative of Dionysius is 
mentioned by Ek,* but its full extent is strikingly shown by 
comparison with its occurrence in the other three historians. 
It may be concluded that Dionysius pays greater attention to 
emphatic word-order than they do, in keeping with the stylistic 
standard which he has set himself. 

The balancing of clauses was another aspect of style to which 
ancient writers paid special attention,’ even to the extent of 
having equal numbers of syllables (aapiowo.s). The use of 
antithesis was one of the common ways of balancing clauses. 
The μὲν... δὲ construction was one of the most widely used 
forms of antithesis. Now though it is possible that at one time 


5. Denniston, op. cit., pp. 54-5. 

4“Fine Stiltendenz in der rémischen Archiologie des Dionys von 
Halikarnass,” Hranos, XLIII (1945), pp. 198-214. 

5 See Aristotle, Rhet., III, 9, 7-9. 
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a contextual contrast between the two clauses was required, by 
the time of Xenophon and the Attic orators pév . . . δέ clauses 
were very frequently used purely fér purposes of balance, and a 
contrast in the subject-matter was thought to be unnecessary. 
Being an Atticist did not make Dionysius an uncritical admirer 
of all that the Attic historians and orators wrote. In De Isoc- 
rate, 13, he describes that orator as 


. TOV σχημάτων TO μειρακιῶδες περὶ Tas ἀντιθέσεις καὶ παρι- 
ld 
σώσεις καὶ παρομοιώσεις κατατριβόμενον. 


Such a criticism as this is of interest, because it shows Dionysius’ 
awareness of an unsalutary trend creeping into Attic style even 
in its heyday ; and we are led to wonder whether or not he avoids 
the excessive use of μὲν... δέ antithesis in his “ model history.” 
A comparison of μὲν... δέ clausal antithesis in the Antiquitates 
Romanae with its occurrence in our other historians will be even 
more instructive than such a comparison between Dionysius and 
Isocrates, because our authors were not, so far as we know, 
exceptional in their partiality for it. Let the figures speak for 
themselves : 


Xenophon: 261; Polybius: 274; Diodorus: 291; Dionysius: 
196. 


It is exciting to see Dionysius fulfilling our expectations, but 
the figures also show a chronological increase in μὲν... δέ up 
to his time, which suggests that Dionysius was arresting a 
process which had begun in the time of Isocrates and was still 
operating in his own day. 

The picture of our authors’ behaviour in the balancing of 
clauses may be enlarged by examining their use of correspon- 
dence. The total occurrences of the corresponsive particles 
TE... καί, Kal... Kal, οὔτε... οὔτε, μήτε. .. μήτε, ANd cite... εἴτε 
are as follows: 


Xenophon: 83; Polybius: 45; Diodorus: 38 ; Dionysius: 158. 


After showing such commendable restraint in his use of μὲν... 
δέ antithesis, Dionysius outstrips the others to a disproportionate 
degree in his use of correspondence. Being faced with the same 
need to balance his clauses as other Greek writers, he is prevented 
by his stylistic scruples from using one of the means of achieving 
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balance as much as he might have done: as a result of which he 
is forced to employ correspondence, the alternative balancing 
method to antithesis, to a very marked degree, thus imposing on 
himself a stylistic peculiarity not very different from that which 
he criticises in Isocrates. 


So far our interest has been focussed chiefly on the behaviour 
of Dionysius as a stylist in relation to his precepts as a critic. 
The other historians come more into the picture when our 
attention is turned to the use of particles whose function is to 
establish a relation in context, or continuity, between one clause 
or sentence and the next. The most important of these are 
γάρ, μὲν οὖν, διό, and διόπερ. 

The relationship of the frequency of γάρ to ἃ writer’s mode 
of thought has been called to notice by Denniston,® and his 
thesis that writers employ ydp less when their mode of thought 
is more complex or highly developed is especially relevant to 
historiography, because it is in that genre more than in most 
others that the relationship between cause and effect has to be 
established. 

Polybius takes some pains to explain to his readers the differ- 
ence between original and immediate causes,’ and criticises other 
historians in several places for their lack of scientific method 
(he earned the nickname of ἐπιτίμαιος for his particular severity 
towards the historian Timaeus). He may therefore be expected 
to show a grasp of an even more fundamental principle of 
scientific historiography: the narration of events in their logical 
order of cause preceding effect. Diodorus Siculus is a very much 
less scientific historian than Polybius: the enormous scope of his 
project, which was nothing less than the narration of the his- 
tories of all the peoples of the known world in a continuous 
account, must have rendered minute enquiries into underlying 
causes and attendant circumstances impossible in a single life- 
span. The very title of the ψοτκ---Βιβλιοθήκη ‘Ioropixy—suggests 
a compilation rather than a critical and original account, though 
it would be doing Diodorus less than justice to regard his history 
as a collection, without recasting, of different sources.§ The 


* The Greek Particles (Oxford, 1954), p. 58. 
7III, 6. 
*J. Palm, in his study, Uber Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von 
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recording of events as they occurred was thus his main purpose, 
and when reasons for them suggested themselves to him, they 
were usually recorded as afterthoughts. 

Xenophon’s conception of the purpose of history was also far 
removed from that of Polybius. There is little evidence that 
he set himself any rigid standards of objectivity: indeed, in the 
case of the Anabasis there are quite strong reasons for believing 
that his purpose in writing was purely one of self-justification ; ὃ 
and much discussion has centred around the question of the 
extent to which the Hellenica is pro-Spartan and more con- 
cerned with the fortunes of leading personalities than with events 
and their causes.° He is thus nearer to Diodorus than to 
Polybius in his attitude to his task. Dionysius, on the other 
hand, must have had Thucydides in mind when he stressed in 
his introduction the need for history to have permanent value ; 1} 
and being aware, like Polybius, of the greatness of the state 
whose fortunes he had chosen to write about, he felt that nothing 
but the highest standards of historical and literary scholarship 
would suffice to do them justice. 

The explanatory force of γάρ is usually stronger when it occurs 
“internally,” 1. 6. not in the initial clause of a sentence, and the 
figures for internal yap are as follows: 


Xenophon: 106; Polybius: 54; Diodorus: 116; Dionysius: 
43. 


The figures are seen to correspond roughly with the authors’ 
calibre as critical and objective writers of history, so here is 
another example of the effect of attitude on style. The four 
historians differ little, however, in their use of “ initial” ydp 
(γάρ in the first clause), except that Xenophon, perhaps because 
of his preference for pév yap, uses it less than the other three. 


Sizilien (Lund, 1955), has shown that Diodorus almost always rewrote 
and altered the phraseology of his sources in order to achieve a unified 
and personal style. Diodorus seems to be claiming this himself when, 
in I, 5, 2, he writes contemptuously of τοὺς διασκευάζειν εἰωθότας τὰς 
βίβλους. 

9. See especially A. Gwynne, “ Xenophon and Sophaenetus,” C. Κὶ., 1929, 
pp. 38 ff. 

10 See the discussion in Εἰ. Delebecque, Hssai sur la vie de Xenophon 
(Paris, Klincksieck, 1957), ch. VI. 

33], 1, 2. 
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But the explanatory force of initial γάρ is usually considerably 
weaker than that of internal γάρ, and is sometimes difficult to 
detect at all. 

Occurrences of μὲν οὖν, διό, and διόπερ are hardly less revealing, 
though for different reasons. These particles may be termed 
“relational,” because their function is to try to establish a link 
in context between two sentences. The following numbers were 
found in the passages examined: 


Xenophon Polybius Diodorus Dionysius 


μὲν οὖν 28 58 53 37 
διό 0 24 13 0 
διόπερ 0 11 37 0 


The division into the two Hellenistic writers on the one hand and 
Xenophon and Dionysius on the other leads us to account for 
the differences purely by considerations of style. Διὸ and διόπερ 
belong to the Kanzletsprache or official language (an ancient 
equivalent to our modern legal jargon), which became a char- 
acteristic of all Hellenistic writing, whether literary or not. The 
desire to achieve continuity which gave rise to the widespread 
use of words like διό and διόπερ was also derived from the didactic 
purpose behind much Hellenistic literature, which was, in its 
turn, derived from the rise of scholarship at Rhodes, Pergamum, 
Alexandria, and elsewhere. But stylistically the effect was un- 
pleasing, for instead of trying to construct well-balanced and 
elaborately conceived periods, thus establishing natural relation- 
ships within a highly organised framework, as the Attic orators 
had done, Hellenistic writers merely juxtaposed their ideas and 
tried to create an illusion of overall unity and continuity by 
using particles like διό and διόπερ. 

Dionysius’ complete lack of διό and διόπερ is an example of 
the form taken by his style through his repudiation of Hel- 
lenistic standards. Its absence from the narrative of Xenophon 
is a purely chronological matter, for Palm 15 says that διό and 
διόπερ occur in quantity for the first time in Aristotle’s Athe- 
nensium Respublica. Polybius and Diodorus are merely fol- 
lowing the normal usage of their time, unperturbed by the needs 
of good style like most of their contemporaries. 

μὲν οὖν is a favourite transitional particle in Attic prose,’ 


12 Op. cit., p. 50. 18 Denniston, Greek Particles, pp. 471-2. 
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used especially at the beginning of paragraphs. Its occurrence 
in Dionysius and Xenophon is therefore to be expected. The 
Hellenistic writers found it as useful as διό and διόπερ for sup- 
plying their need for continuity, so it is not surprising that 
they use μὲν οὖν even more than Xenophon and Dionysius. 

The reader of Dionysius’ works on literary criticism is often 
faced with uncertainty as to what some of the terms he uses 
mean. Abstract nouns denoting qualities are particularly diffi- 
cult to understand and define, and some of his technical terms 
could mean several things to the modern reader. But when he 
says, in De Compositione Verborum, 4: 


,ὔὕ 4 ν 3 A ε 
τοιαύτας συντάξεις κατέλιπον οἵας οὐδεὶς ὑπομένει μέχρι Kopwvidos 
- ~ Ν 4 
διελθεῖν: Φύλαρχον λέγω καὶ Aovpw καὶ Πολύβιον, 


we can be on fairly sure ground that the fault of which he is 
accusing Polybius is of a graver and more fundamental nature 
than any one of the isolated details of style which have been 
discussed so far, though no doubt Polybius’ behaviour in regard 
to them contributes to Dionysius’ overall impression. συντάξεις 
is perhaps best translated as “ structures,” and there is some- 
thing about Polybius’ structures which makes it agony, at least 
for a sensitive reader like Dionysius, to follow them to their 
conclusions. For the modern reader, who is less able with con- 
fidence to rely on “ feeling” than the ancient critic, the most 
reliable means of discovering the meaning of such judgments as 
that quoted above is to consider in what individual usages Po- 
lybius differs from other historians. 

The most striking of Polybius’ individual traits is his frequent 
employment of the articular infinitive.* Typical of the kind of 
work he makes it do is the very common use of ἅμα with the 
dative of the articular infinitive, followed sometimes by several 
subordinate clauses dependent on 1{.15 The effect of such a con- 
struction is one of artificial and uneasy suspense arising from 
the absence of action in the form of a finite verb: an Attic writer 
would probably have used ἐπειδὴ τάχιστα to express the same 
meaning. Moreover in most cases it is impossible to justify the 
use of articular infinitives, governed by prepositions and forming 


14See E. Hewlett, “On the Articular Infinitive in Polybius,” A.J. P., 
XI (1890), pp. 267-90 and 440-82. 
+> For example, in II, 50, 10-12. 
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subordinate clauses as in the above instance, on grounds of 
superior convenience or clarity. 

This peculiarity in Polybius’ style may have been one of the 
factors which produced the effect felt by Dionysius; but because 
Dionysius’ judgments derive from feeling rather than from 
analytical examination, specific reference to such an isolated 
trait is not to be expected from him. Lack of attention to 
emphatic word-order, one aspect of which has been considered 
already, may have contributed to Dionysius’ discomfort. An 
examination of other aspects of word order may provide further 
clarification. 

Emphasis may be achieved in a number of ways, but the com- 
monest way is to place the word or phrase which it is required 
to emphasise in an unexpected position. This happens when 
hyperbaton is used, but it also happens, frequently with more 
striking effect, when the basic parts of the clause are placed in 
an abnormal order. The normal position for the Subject is at 
the beginning; but it must also be remembered that the be- 
ginning is usually the most emphatic position, so that when 
the normal order of Subject followed by Verb is reversed, the 
effect may be the emphasis of either or both at the expense of the 
rest of the clause. For the present purpose, however, the fact 
that emphasis is achieved through Verb-Subject order is all that 
is important, and an examination of the occurrences of Verb- 
Subject order in the four historians may throw further and 
stronger light on their behaviour in the matter of emphatic 
word-order. 

The following percentages represent the fraction of main 
clauses with VS order over the total number of main clauses in 
which the subject is expressed (i. 6. clauses in which the subject 
is “in the verb” do not come into the reckoning): 


Xenophon: 22.3; Polybius: 13.7; Diodorus: 11.7; Dio- 
nysius: 18.4. 


The figures bear a relationship, in the case of Dionysius and the 
two Hellenistic historians, to the writers’ stylistic tendencies 
already described: Dionysius pays much more attention to this 
type of emphasis than they do. Of greater interest, however, is 
Xenophon’s partiality for VS order: perhaps this is one of the 
things which gives his narrative the quality of liveliness which 
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for most of the time distinguishes it from that of the others, and 
which is the natural consequence of the autobiographical nature 
of much of his historical writing. 

The figures also suggest that VS order was probably an 
unconscious means of achieving an effect, unlike hyperbaton, 
which was often used deliberately to achieve rhythmic effect: the 
use of VS order was such a natural thing that writers did not 
think about it as they did about the more artificial devices. If 
this were not so we might expect to find VS order used more 
frequently by Dionysius. 

An examination of the order of the Verb in relation to the 
Object is likely to contribute less in a search for significant 
stylistic differences, because it is not clear whether there is a 
normal order of Verb and Object. The net result of much 
research on the subject has been a belief in the impossibility of 
reaching a universally valid conclusion.‘*® But because Greek 
students are usually taught that the order of the parts of a Greek 
sentence resembles that of English and French rather than that 
of Latin and German, the instances of the order OV will be 
considered as a fraction of the total number of instances of 
clauses in which there are objects to the verbs, and in the follow- 
ing figures are expressed as percentages: 


Xenophon: 47.8; Polybius: 35.9; Diodorus: 49.0; Dio- 
nysius: 54.3. 


As before, the percentages are for main clauses only: in sub- 
ordinate clauses the proportion remains roughly the same except 
in the case of Dionysius, whose percentage rises slightly. It is, 
of course, Dionysius’ behaviour that is the most interesting 
feature of these figures, because he is the only one who has a 
predominance of OV order over VO order. Remembering that 
Dionysius was living at Rome and presumably reading and hear- 
ing Latin while he was writing the Antiquitates, it is tempting 
to attribute to his Roman environment his tendency, which these 
figures reflect, to place the verb towards the end, after the 
subject and object. Polybius’ striking preference for the order 
SVO is difficult to relate to anything else about him, unless it 
be pointed out that it shows a general tendency to regard the 


1¢@See the discussion by H. Frisk, Studien zur griechischen Wort- 
stellung (Gothenburg, 1933), pp. 1-33. 
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verb as the element in the sentence least requiring emphasis 
(the beginning and the end, in that order, being the positions of 
greatest emphasis).17 This greater interest in nouns than in 
verbs may in turn be related to Polybius’ remarkable partiality 
for the articular infinitive forming a clause. The impression 
of stodginess and immobility produced by this type of construc- 
tion has already been remarked upon, and this impression may 
be enhanced, if unconsciously, by his preference for placing the 
verb in an unemphatic position. 

The final part of this study is concerned with clausal struc- 
ture. T'wo aspects of clausal structure are involved: the amount 
of subordination employed, and the types of subordinate clauses 
used. Then follows a survey of some of the remarks of ancient 
rhetoricians on the stylistic effect of different types of clausal 
structure, and lastly the question will be considered of whether 
there is any relationship between their judgments concerning 
the distinguishing qualities of Xenophon’s style and the statistics 
for the occurrence of the stylistic features which they consider 
to produce those qualities. The same historians and the same 
passages will be compared with Xenophon as before, since 
nowhere do the rhetoricians say that different types of structure 
produced different qualities at different periods; and compari- 
son of some kind with authors writing in the same genre is 
clearly necessary for Xenophon’s statistics to have any signifi- 
cance. 


The extent of subordination may be found by comparing the 
numbers of main clauses with the numbers of subordinate clauses 
in each author. In the following pairs of figures, the upper 
represent main clauses and the lower subordinate clauses: 


1158 


2085 1192 1424 
7 861 


Xenophon: Polybius:—_—— Diodorus:———— Dionysius: 
4048 3438 301% 


It is obvious that the figures for either type of clause have no 
significance when considered by themselves, because one of the 
factors which determines the numbers of both main and sub- 
ordinate clauses is simply the length of those clauses, and this 
is decided by the number of words which they contain and has 


17 See A. Carnoy, Manuel de la linguistique grecque (Louvain, 1924), 
pp. 384-5. 
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nothing to do with clausal structure in its present terms of 
reference. 

Xenophon is seen to use more main clauses and proportionately 
fewer subordinate clauses than the others, though there is little 
difference between him and Diodorus in their proportion of 
subordinate clauses. Without further comment for the present, 
a closer scrutiny of the subordinate clauses is the next step. Of 
the subordinate clauses the following percentages are participial: 


Xenophon: 37.3 Polybius: 44.4 Diodorus: 47.6 Dionysius: 44.7 
1509 1526 1436 1720 
4048 3438 3017 3861 
and the following are genitive or accusative absolute construc- 
tions: 
Xenophon: 4.4 Polybius: 7.9 Diodorus: 16.0 Dionysius: 7.4 
178 272 ( 333 286 
4048 3438 3017 3861 
Xenophon clearly uses participial and absolute constructions 
less than the others. His amount of infinitives forming sub- 


ordinate clauses, together with those of the other authors, are 
as follows: 


Xenophon: 21.8 Polybius: 28.6 Diodorus: 21.6 Dionysius: 23.1 
886 999 662 πῇ 
(sas) 
These latter figures are important only in so far as they establish 
Xenophon as the greatest user of finite verbs, both in main 
clauses and in subordinate clauses. 

So much for the facts. Turning to the views of ancient rheto- 
ricians on their effect, the first point to be made is that sub- 
ordination did not mean the same to them as it does to us. 
The word ὑποτακτικὸς is the nearest Greek equivalent to “ sub- 
ordinate,” but in grammar ὃ ὑποτακτικός means the subjunctive 
mood, and a ὑποτακτικὸς σύνδεσμος 15. a conjunction which governs 
the subjunctive mood. What we call “subordinating conjunc- 
tions ” were classified by Greek grammarians according to their 


particular meanings (e.g. ἵνα and ὅπως were called αἰτιολογικοὶ 
σύνδεσμοι 15), but no distinction was made between them and 


8G. Uhlig: Appendia Artis Dionysii Thracis Recensitae, pp. 14-15. 
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co-ordinating conjunctions as such, and the notion that one 
clause “ depends ” on another because its meaning is incomplete 
on its own does not seem to have interested them in its own 
right. What was important to them was the structural use made 
of the fact that clauses were of unequal value. Aristotle’s classi- 
fication 19 of the two basic types of structure illustrates this 
attitude, for though we are justified in assuming that there will 
be more subordinate clauses in his periodic style (λέξις κατεστραμ- 
μένη) than in his loose or concatenated style (λέξις εἰρομένη), this 
is not the distinction which Aristotle is making. His classifica- 
tion reflects the fact that all Greek literature was written with 
an eye to being read aloud. Consequently the kind of questions 
which critics asked were: “ Does the author succeed in putting 
his point clearly to his audience, or in arousing their sympathy 
or their emotions generally? ” These and similar considerations. 
were their concern ; closer analysis involving grammatical subtle- 
ties was outside their scope, and the example from Dionysius 
Thrax given above shows that even the grammarians were as 
concerned with the practical application of their researches as 
with the purely descriptive function of grammar. 

Thus Hermogenes writes of two opposite effects which writers 
strive to achieve, that of “suspense” (περιβολή) and that of 
“clarity ” (καθαρότης). In one passage he explains their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics: 7° he says that καθαρὸς λόγος is 
achieved by the statement of bare facts, excluding all accessory 
details, for these are the ingredients of περιβολή, which is the 
opposite of καθαρότης. A little further on ** he tells us that the 
outward form (σχῆμα) which the two effects take are ὀρθότης in 
the case of καθαρότης, and πλαγιασμός in the case of περιβολή. 

It can be shown fairly convincingly that ὀρθότης and πλαγιασ- 
pos implied to Hermogenes the use of specific constructions, in 
fact those involved in the last set of statistics. πλαγιασμός is 
discussed very thoroughly by Gildersleeve,** and he concludes 
that it means by eminence the use of the genitive absolute, but 


19 Rhet., III, 9. 

20 Rhetores Graeci, ed. Spengel (Leipzig, Teubner, 1853-6), II, pp. 
275-6. 

31 [bid., pp. 277-8. 

22 4.J.P., IX (1888), pp. 140-3 (being a section of a paper entitled 
“The Stylistic Effect of the Greek Participle”’). 
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includes all uses of the participle forming a clause. His argu- 
ments are entirely convincing, and he is able to show that the 
“ peribletic ” effect, with its accompanying loss of clarity, arises 
through the participles holding up the flow of the main idea by 
introducing accessory ideas inserted between the subject and its 
verb. The genitive absolute is naturally more peribletic than 
the other participial constructions (indeed, the original meaning 
of πλαγιασμός “the use of oblique cases,” was probably intended 
for it alone) ; but all participial constructions were capable of 
creating περιβολή and hence came to be regarded as forms of 
πλαγιασμός. 

Ὀρθότης means the use of the nominative case with a finite 
verb. This is implied by Hermogenes in his explanation of the 
difference between καθαρότης and περιβολή discussed on p. 370. 
An anonymous rhetorician ** writing Ilepi Σχημάτων describes a 
σχῆμα κατ᾽ ὀρθότητα as δι᾽ εὐθείας προαγόμενον, and shows by the 
example he gives that ὀρθότης can include subordinate clauses 
provided that these contain nominative cases and finite verbs. 
(This exemplifies very well the difference between the ancient 
and the modern attitudes to subordination.) Then Aristides 
places beyond doubt the distinction between ὀρθότης and πλαγιασ- 
pos when he quotes the second sentence of Xenophon’s Anabasis: ** 


ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἠσθένει Δαρεῖος καὶ ὑπώπτευε τοῦ βίου τελευτήν, ἐβούλετό 
οἱ τὼ παῖδε ἄμφω παρεῖναι 
as an example of ἀφέλεια (“smoothness ” literally, “simplicity ” 
when used in connection with style), a quality which is closely 
associated with καθαρότης by Hermogenes.”® He says that the 
sentence as it stands, with its ὀρθοῦντα νοήματα, has the effect of 
immediacy or pungency (δριμύτης), whereas πλαγιασμός would 
not produce this effect. He goes on to explain that the version 
using τὸ πλαγιάσαι Would have been ἀσθενῶν δὲ Δαρεῖος . . . , ete. 
So ὀρθότης clearly implies the use of finite verbs, whether they 
be in main or subordinate clauses. 
The Aristides passage quoted above leads to the dénouement. 
The passage is part of a chapter Περὶ ἀφελείας, in which the 
author most frequently quoted as an exemplar of this quality is 


23 Spengel, III, p. 120. 
24 Spengel, 11, p. 530. 
35 Tbid., p. 351. 
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Xenophon. His opinion is supported by Hermogenes, who de- 
scribes Xenophon’s σχήματα as ἀφελῆ καὶ καθαρά," and by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, who declares that Xenophon is καθαρὸς 
τοῖς ὀνόμασι “7 and that his λέξις is adeAys.”® 

It now only remains to draw attention to the relationship 
between Xenophon’s use of participles compared with that of 
the other three historians and the way in which rhetoricians and 
critics describe his style: the link between the statistics and 
ancient opinion of his style being the form, in grammatical 
terms, which his type of style (ἀφελής, καθαρός) was considered 
by the rhetoricians to take. Xenophon uses fewer genitive abso- 
lute and participial constructions generally than the others, and 
thus may be said to employ less πλαγιασμός and to achieve a 
lesser degree of περιβολή. He uses more main clauses and more 
finite verbs in his subordinate clauses, the characteristics which 
connote ὀρθότης and result in καθαρότης and ἀφέλεια. And these 
are the qualities for which Xenophon is noted by the same 
rhetoricians. 

Ancient critics did not arrive at their judgments by the use 
of statistics, and yet these judgments, in the case of one author 
at least, are supported by statistical examination of the features 
which they were mentally, and probably unconsciously, taking 
into account in their reading. The knowledge of this relation- 
ship between statistics and ancient judgments on style could 
enable us to make a “scientific guess” at what ancient critics 
may have thought about the styles of writers who are not men- 
tioned in any of their extant works. Such knowledge, which in 
some cases would tell us something new about an author’s stand- 
ing in the ancient world, is not without value; especially so in 
view of the ample evidence that the historian won favour with 
his public more by virtue of his good style than by his veracity 
or care in discovering motives beneath events. 

S. UsHEr. 
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26 Tbhid., p. 356. 

27 Hpistola ad Gnaeum Pompeium, 4 and Veterum Historiorum Cen- 
sura, 111, 2. 

28 Ars Rhetorica, II, 9. 


PATTERNS IN HORATIAN LYRIC. 


In the last twenty-five years the exploration of images has 
given us valuable insights into the structure and meaning of 
poetry. It is the aim of the present essay to show how this tech- 
nique might be combined with the more traditional methods of 
criticism in interpreting a group of Horace’s lyric poems.? 
Before turning to the odes which we are to examine it may be 
well to state very briefly the criteria which, it seems, ought to 
govern the newer mode of analysis, because if it is given free 
rein it may carry the critic to some very bizarre conclusions. 

First of all we must be sure of our text. It would be unwise, 
for instance, to use the reading writ in Carm., I, 4, 8 as evidence 
of warm red imagery. Or, to take a less simple case, consider 
Carm., I, 25. In line 10 the phrase in solo levis angiportu means 
“ignored in a deserted alley.” But does the picture of something 
light being blown by the wind in a deserted alley not also prepare 
us for the later identification of Lydia with withered leaves? 
If this is accepted we have a new reason for preferring Euro to 
Hebro in line 20. But we cannot turn round and argue in the 
other direction, i.e. from the doubtful reading to the image in 
stanza three, unless we think that Huro has been established on 
other grounds. 

After making sure of his text the critic must be able to prove 
that his images are actually there. It has recently been argued 
that since the trees in Carm., I, 9, 2 f£. are drooping under the 
snow they must be evergreens, and therefore the stanza contains 
a green image as well as a white one.? But this, surely, is sub- 


1 Among recent works on the structure of the Horatian ode mention 
should be made of H. L. Tracy, “ Thought Sequence in the Ode,” Phoenia, 
V (1951); F. Heinimann, “Die Einheit der horazischen Ode,” Mus. 
Helv., IX (1952); N. E. Collinge, “ Form and Content in the Horatian 
Lyric,” C.P., L (1955); H. C. Toll, “ Unity in the Odes of Horace,” 
Phoenia, IX (1955), and, of course, Eduard Fraenkel’s great work 
Horace. 

2M. P. Cunningham, C.P., 111 (1957), p. 101 and M. G. Shields, 
Phoenia, XII (1958), pp. 166 f. Both of these are perceptive articles and 
I would only differ from them in points of detail. 
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stituting clairvoyance for analysis. Or again in stanza three of 
the same poem A. Y. Campbell apparently saw a reference to 
the gales of the spring equinox,’ but there is nothing to support 
this in the Latin. 

Thirdly we should view with suspicion any theory which seeks 
to reverse a poem’s literal meaning. I do not think that the 
suggestions made below are open to this charge since, if accepted, 
they are quite compatible with the traditional interpretations. 
Let me give a preliminary example. In the centre of Carm., I, 11 
(the Leuconoe ode) we find these lines: 


ut melius quidquid erit pati, 
seu pluris hiemes seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam 
quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 
Tyrrhenum. 


It is hardly enough simply to say that this passage gives the 
poem a winter setting. Surely the storms have a deeper signifi- 
cance. Do they not represent the sinister side of life (pain, 
trouble, the approach of death) and its effect upon the mind? 
Symbolism of this kind can be found in several of the odes, 
and probably most readers recognize it here. But perhaps it may 
be permissible to go a step further. Listen to those three chori- 
ambic words coming one after the other—oppositis, debilitat, 
pumicibus. Sound and sense combine to suggest “ the tired waves, 
vainly breaking ”; so it looks as if the line is concerned not only 
with anxiety but with futile anxiety, and does this not bring us 
back to Leuconoe and her horoscope? The incessant beating of 
wave on rock appears to be nature’s analogue to all attempts at 
precognition. Drawing on another passage,* we may say that 
efforts to foretell the future are like efforts to restore the dead. 
In each case the object is nefas, which involves not only impiety 
but also a senseless waste of time and energy. If this interpre- 
tation is accepted it does not require us to abandon any of our 
previous opinions about the poem’s meaning. 

Fourthly to avoid giving an un-Horatian reading of an ode we 
should compare our interpretations with Horace’s work as a 
whole. No doubt every author writes occasional passages which 


* A. Y. Campbell, Horace. A New Interpretation, p. 225: “The third 
stanza itself implies a transition from winter to spring.” 
*Carm., I, 24, 20. Cf. Carm., I, 11, 1. 
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are out of character, but a new theory depending solely on this 
concession will arouse misgivings.® 

Fifthly one should beware of any proposal which is contra- 
dicted by Roman linguistic usage or Roman habits of thought. 
In the third strophe of Carm., I, 9 it has been maintained that 
veteres ornt stand for age and death and therefore we ought to 
supply the notion of iwvenes with cupressi, making them repre- 
sent youth and life.* But since when has the cypress, that 
funereal tree, become a symbol of life ? 


Lastly there is the question of relevance and importance. 
Theories which would survive all the previous tests might yet 
be disregarded on grounds of triviality. It is quite true, for 
instance, that Carm., I, 9 opens in daylight and ends in dusk, 
but is this fact significant ? Does it add in any way to our appre- 
ciation of the poem? Or let us imagine a scholar commenting on 
the phrase domus exilis Plutonia in Carm., I, 4, 17. He writes: 
“ By aural association exilis reminds us that Hades is the land 
of exile; cf. aeternum extlium in Carm., II, 3, 27 f.” This would 
hardly be seized on by future editors. He might have done better 
had he written: “It is a paradox that Pluto/Dis should have 
a poor house; cf. the antithesis in 13 and 14, the words o beate 
Sesti (14), and Hpvst., I, 6, 45 f.” At this point the value of an 
interpretation becomes a matter of statistics. It is rather like a 
joke. If you have a pet story, and you find that everyone you 
tell it to says “ Oh yes, I see the point all right but I don’t find 
_ it at all amusing,” then you will have to admit that for the 
world at large the joke is a failure. The same applies to the 
sort of case we are considering. If the other tests yield no result, 
and the theory depends for its validity on the question of 
relevance and importance, then it seems that the only index 
we have is the verdict of scholars taken over an adequate period. 

The acceptance of these criteria, especially the fourth and 
fifth, does not commit us to a narrow historicism. We need not 
imagine that a poem is some sort of concrete entity of which 
we could give a final and definitive account if only we had the 
necessary evidence. Certain aspects of the Odes eluded even the 
best-informed and most sympathetic of Horace’s friends ; simi- 


5 See p. 389 below. 
5 Cunningham, loc. cit.; Shields, loc. cit., p. 169. 
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larly a modern scholar, whatever new insights he may obtain, 
cannot hope to see all the features apparent to Maecenas. A 
poem will not be located. The most a critic can do in any age 
is to describe the area in which it moves. 

The idea of intention has been avoided as far as possible in 
this discussion, since I felt that the question was at present in 
such a state that it could not be introduced without upsetting 
whatever proportion the essay might have.’ Perhaps, however, 
this much may be said. While an author’s intention cannot be 
regarded as a reliable criterion of value, it is often a necessary 
concept for the interpretation of his work. Distinctions have 
to be drawn between levels of meaning within a single poem, 
between simpler and more complex types of verse, and between 
one author and another. Among great writers Horace is rela- 
tively straightforward, yet his poems are not all equally explicit, 
and his intention is not always ascertainable or relevant. In a 
short ode like Carm., I, 11 the message is stated quite plainly, 
and wherever there is a message (e.g. in all protreptic and 
didactic poetry) we may inquire about a poet’s intention. But 
it is useless to ask whether Horace intended or was aware of the 
function fulfilled by the image of the wintry sea. On points 
like this it is the poem itself which concerns us, not the author’s 
conscious purpose. 

After this rather ponderous introduction let us turn to Carm., 
II, 14: 

Eheu fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni.... 


There is a danger that long familiarity may have blunted our 
response to these fine, melancholy words. Perhaps it may help 
us to recover their original freshness if we remember that Horace 
was not the sort of writer to use ehew as an empty flourish, and 
that the repetition of a person’s name is without parallel in his 
work, The stanza is given its momentum by labuntur anm, a 
phrase which announces at once the poem’s main, and indeed 
its only theme, namely the shortness of human life. This, you 
may say, is admirably direct, but how is Horace to maintain our 


7For the issues involved see The Verbal Icon by Wimsatt and 
Beardsley, chapter 1; Theory of Literature by Wellek and Warren, 
pp. 34f. and 148 f.; and the article on Intention by Coomaraswamy in 
The American Bookman, I (1944). 
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interest in this dreary topic for another six stanzas without intro- 
ducing some new thematic material? Well, first of all he has 
given the poem a definite but yet varied structure. It falls on 
inspection into two sets of three stanzas, the whole being rounded 
off by a moral epilogue; but whereas the first three stanzas 
consist of a single sentence, the other three are self-contained. 
Again, within the second group, the first strophe speaks of Mars, 
the Adriatic, and the south wind; the next of Cocytus, the 
Danaids, and Sisyphus; the third of earth, home, and wife, but 
in this last case the triadic structure is varied by bringing in the 
trees on the doomed man’s estate. The two main groups are 
linked by the gerundives enaviganda, visendus, and linquenda, 
and more especially by the two glimpses of Tartarus—each in 
the centre of its own group. 

This leads on to the second way in which Horace maintains 
our interest, that is by constantly switching our attention from 
this world to the next. A rough analysis shows that we are above 
ground down to 6, in Hades between 6 and 12, on earth again 
until 16, back in Hades till 20, and then on earth once more 
until our final disappearance in 24. Putting it more picturesquely 
we might say that “the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling doth 
glance from hell to earth, from earth to hell.” 

The last stanza, as already remarked, is a kind of satiric 
epilogue. Postumus is now supposed to have left the scene, and 
his heir has taken over. Obeying the Horatian maxim that all 
heirs are greedy, the newcomer helps himself generously to the 
dead man’s wine—a picture of such horror that Postumus must 
have issued immediate invitations to a party. 

But we shall not fully understand the power of this ode until 
we realise that it involves a profound paradox. Viewed sub 
specie aeternitatis man is a creature dependent on the fruits of 
the earth, exposed to the chances of war and the elements, and 
subject to the dominion of death. From such a standpoint the 
rex is seen to be at one with the colonus. In temporal terms this 
identity becomes clear at the final moment when piety, nobility, 
wealth, and power count for nothing. Yet when all the trappings 
have been stripped off and man is seen in his basic condition 
of wretched insignificance, he still remains heroic. Horace does 
not say this, but his poetry does. Leaving aside the testimony 
of rhythm and word-music let us consider simply the Homeric 
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and Aeschylean echoes. In the opening stanzas death is indomitus 
and illacrimabilis, epithets which recall Homer’s ἀδάμαστος (1].; 
IX, 158) and ἀδάκρυτος (Jl., I, 415; Od., XXIV, 61). Geryon 
is ter amplus just as he is τρισώματος in Aeschylus (49., 870). 
The reference to Sisyphus in stanza five can, of course, be traced 
to the eleventh book of the Odyssey (line 593), but I wonder 
whether the significance of another passage has been fully appre- 
ciated. Sisyphus Aeolides echoes Σίσυφος Αἰολίδης in Iliad, VI, 
154—a line which forms part of Glaucus’ speech to Diomedes 
beginning with those famous words on human transience: 


οἵη περ φύλλων yeven, τοίη δὲ Kal ἀνδρῶν. 


Just three lines earlier Diomedes has concluded his address with 
the challenge: 


3 ΄ / 3 ~ a. , Ν 

εἰ δέ τίς ἐσσι βροτῶν οἱ ἀρούρης καρπὸν ἔδουσιν, 
*Q> ~ δὰ ἃ , 
ἄσσον ἴθ᾽, ὥς κεν θᾶσσον ὀλέθρου πείραθ᾽ ἵκηαι, 


part of which appears in Horace’s ode as quicumque terrae 
munere vescumur. 

There are also some verbal ironies which should not be missed. 
Thus enaviganda does not have the sense of escape as it does 
in Cic., Tusc., IV, 33 (the only previous instance recorded) but 
of completion as in the Greek éxzepav; frustra . . . metuemus 
does not mean that everything will turn out happily, but rather 
the reverse; longi is an understatement for aelerni; stanza six 
has a grim jest about the cypress tree; and brevem, which means 
both “short-lived” and “in possession for a short period,” 
diminishes the significance of dominus. These touches prepare 
us for the ironic epilogue, and in that final strophe the proud 
wine which has been so carefully preserved takes over the qualities 
and fate of its former owner. 

Tensions like these often elude the skimmer with his stock 
responses and also the student who is using the poem as a means 
of learning Latin. They exist, nevertheless, and they contribute 
to the larger paradox which turns a melancholy poem with 
rather commonplace ideas into a great affirmation of life. A 
writer may say, like Horace, that human beings are weak and 
ephemeral; he may go as far as Sophocles and cry that never 
to have lived is best ; but if he is a true poet he will be refuted out 
of his own mouth. 
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It has already been pointed out that eheu fugaces has a single 
undeviating theme, but we still have to illustrate how this single- 
ness is enforced by the unity of the poem’s images. This unity 
is found in the notion of wetness. The years glide by like a 
stream, Pluto is not merely grim but tearless (ilacrimabilts 
has no parallel), he is also not just king of Hades in general 
but of the river which we all must cross. War appears as a 
blood-stained ogre and is followed by the Adriatic sea with its 
breakers.® In the next stanza hell is again symbolised by a river, 
and here we are reminded that the river of tearless Pluto is the 
river of wailing.? The first people we meet in the underworld 
are the daughters of Danaus—no doubt carrying their pitchers 
of water, and the last sound we hear in the poem is the splash 
of wine on a marble floor.’° To say that all these images were 
intended to represent flux or menace or some other central idea 
would be a naive over-simplification, as well as being demon- 
strably wrong. What I am suggesting is that they are all related 
at a level below their surface meanings, just as trees which are 
quite separate above ground may form a complicated nexus with 
their roots. 

From a poem with a linear theme (which may be indicated 
thus —) we turn to an ode which is thematically more complex, 
namely Carm., I, 4: 


Solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris et -Favoni 
trahuntque siccas machinae carinas. 


Solvitur acris hiems. Again the main images appear in the 
opening words, but this time there are three of them, and instead 
of existing independently each one forms part of an antithesis. 
Let us take them one by one. First of all solvitur. Here is the 
image of liberation; the year is opening up, ships are being 
launched, men and animals are going out into fields which are 


9 For the sea’s hostility see e.g. Carm., I, 3, and for a contrast with 
romantic ideas cf. W. H. Auden, The Enchaféd Flood, 18-22. 

®Stanzas 4 and 5 are contrasted not only by their Roman and Greek 
imagery but also by their different orders of time. War, sea, and wind 
suggest hurried motion, whereas Cocytus, meandering with its sluggish 
stream, can afford to take things slowly; and the tasks of the damned 
will not soon be finished. 

10 These images were noticed by C. Dahl, C. P., XLVIII (1953), p. 240. 
His view of Aeolides, however, will hardly do. 
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free from snow. “Now is the time to bind one’s head with 
myrtle or with flowers born from the open earth.” The expres- 
sion terrae solutae recalling solvitur in line one completes the 
image of liberation. But already, unnoticed, the opposite theme 
of constraint has entered. At first in iwnctaeque Nymphis 
Gratiae and caput impedire myrto it forms part of the spring 
celebrations, but soon it acquires the meaning of restriction 
(vetat in 15), and finally that of captivity (iam te premet noz, 
etc.). Death as a prison house is not new to us; we have already 
met it in II,14 (compescit unda) and we shall come across it 
again in Carm., IV, 7. 

Then we have cold and warmth. The keen winter gives way 
to spring with its mild breezes, the ploughman leaves his fire, 
the fields are no longer frozen, and glowing Vulcan attends the 
forges of the Cyclopes. But when pale death knocks, you will 
forget Lycidas, now so warmly regarded by the young men and 
soon to kindle love amongst the girls. The third pair of opposites 
is white and green. Spring moves over the white fields, garlands 
of green myrtle are to be put on, flowers are in bloom, leaves 
are on the trees (wmbrosis lucis),** but pale death will come. 

Such are the ode’s dominant images. Clearly they form a 
more complex pattern than the one presented by II, 14. Instead 
of a straight line we find an arc of the year’s cycle, and this is 
related to the cycle of life. Winter and death are cold, white, 
and imprisoned; spring and youth are warm, green, and free. 
But again the images are not always in unison with the surface 
meaning. Sometimes they move contrapuntally, as when the 
fire’s warmth is associated with winter (3), and when in 6 and 
9 the binding motive appears in the context of youth and spring. 
These threads draw the work together at a level where it cannot 
be paraphrased. As a final example we may notice the way in 
which at the turning point of the poem the drumming of death’s 
foot takes up the beat of the nymphs’ dance—the position of 
pulsat pede (13) corresponds exactly to that of quatiunt pede 
(7). Yet in a sense neither the annual nor the biological cycle 
is complete in itself. Each supplements the other. Thus the are 
of winter to spring in rounded off by the arc of youth to death: 


11 If umbrosis lucis be rejected as a green image it will at least be 
allowed to stand as a contrast to the frosty fields. 
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σὰ 


Death Youth 


A further development of this cyclic design can be seen in 
the famous ode diffugere nives (IV, 7). Once again spring has 
arrived. The snow has fled, grass and foliage are returning, 
rivers are subsiding, and the spirits of spring come out to dance 
in the mild air. Theme, metre, and green/white imagery recall 
I, 4. But suddenly the mood changes: 


immortalia ne speres monet annus et almum 
quae rapit hora diem. 


So human life is in some way related to the course of the year. 
To show just how, the poet makes a fresh start and this time runs 
through the entire cycle of the seasons: 


frigora mitescunt zephyris, ver proterit aestas 
interitura simul 

pomifer autumnus fruges effuderit et mox 
bruma recurrit iners. 


Few lines illustrate better the particular genius of the Latin 
language. Form and content fuse to bring before us the ruthless 
speed of the revolving seasons. The hour snatches away the day, 
summer tramples on spring, winter hurries back again. In all 
these points man’s life corresponds to the phases of the year. 
We note especially bruma iners—the “ dead” mid-winter—and 
also the verbs decidimus and occiderts which remind us that 
human bodies, no less than heavenly ones, move towards their 
setting. Conversely the phenomena of nature behave like human 
beings—rapit, proterit, recurrit. 

Yet the correspondence is, after all, incomplete simply because 
the human cycle is not repeated. The rest of the poem is taken 
up with this melancholy reflection, and it is here that the differ- 
ences between I, 4 and IV, 7 are most clearly seen. In the earlier 
ode the knock of death does not come until two-thirds of the way 
through, and in the closing lines the poet manages to regain 
something of his former cheerfulness—quo calet tuventus nunc 
omnis et moz virgines lepebunt. These words take us back to the 
bright and brittle society of Hellenistic Greece with its συμπόσια 
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and its παιδικὸς ἔρως ; and the final effect is not unlike the end of 
that charming piece of pastoral the Copa: 


pone merum et talos, pereat qui crastina curat. 
Mors aurem vellens “ vivite” ait, “ venio.” 


But there is no such relief at the end of diffugere nives. We are 
left in a land without colour and without warmth, and all hope 
of escape is dashed by the remorseless non restituet .. . neque 
liberat ... nec valet abrumpere—words which sound like forlorn 
echoes of redeunt, recurrit, and reparant. So here death is once 
more a prison house—a dark prison house inhabited by shadows. 
Reprieve is unthinkable, because there is no appeal against the 
verdict of Minos. 


cum semel occideris et de te splendida Minos 
fecerit arbitria 


—the awful splendour of the last judgment contained in six 
words. It is partly a matter of sound and rhythm, in that de te 
prepares us for the great, tolling line which follows: 


non, Torquate, genus, non te facundia, non te; 
it is partly an appeal to the quasi-biblical picture of Minos: 
Διὸς ἀγλαὸν υἱόν, 
χρύσεον σκῆπτρον ἔχοντα; θεμιστεύοντα νέκυσσιν, 
ἥμενον," 2 


but most of the line’s power undoubtedly resides in splendida, 
and splendida arbitria is an expression which English cannot 
translate. “ August,” “stately,” and “imposing” are worthy 
efforts, but they prevent the metaphor from shining out as it does 
in the Latin, intensifying the gloom of the “ infernal darkness.” 

The sombre gravitas of the concluding section is strengthened 
by the names of Aeneas, Tullus, and Ancus, and by the aristo- 
cratic qualities of genus, facundia, and pietas.* It also seems 
fitting that the final touch of poignancy in this ode (so Lucretian 
in matter, so un-Lucretian in tone)** should be achieved by a 
reference to the ineffectuality of love. 


12 Odyss., XI, 568 ff. 
18 Cf. Fraenkel, Horace, pp. 420 f. 
14Cf. De Rerum Natura, III, 1025 ff. 
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The themes of the poem may be represented thus: 


Autumn Summer 


Winter Spring Death Youth 


The arc from winter to spring was drawn in 1-6, then the whole 
cycle followed in 9-12. 

Looking back over the last two poems we notice that their 
cyclic themes are indicated by the word vices. Carm., I, 4 has 
solvitur acris hiems grata vice veris, and IV, % has muiat terra 
vices. The same sign appears in lines 7 and 8 of the thirteenth 
epode: deus haec fortasse benigna/reducet in sedem vice. In the 
epode, however, the cycles or oscillations are rather different. 
Instead of the arc from winter to spring we have an are from 
stormy to sunny weather. Also we find that a motive which was 
only touched on in the poems previously mentioned is here given 
an important position. I mean the change from anxiety to cheer- 
fulness. In the last verse of II, 14 the heir at least has the sense 
to enjoy what he owns; in I, 4 anxieties about the future are 
futile—vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat incohare longam (15). 
The thought crops up again in IV, 7, 19-20: 


cuncta manus avidas fugient heredis amico 
quae dederis animo. 


I have always been a little puzzled by these lines. The carpe 
diem motive is not sufficiently developed, and so the invitation 
sounds half-hearted. The tone is also rather discordant. It is 
one thing to conclude a poem with a whole stanza of satire like 
absumet heres (11, 14), but quite another to introduce a greedy 
captator and then relapse at once into profound melancholy. I 
suppose we must just remember that Horace was rarely content 
to describe a scene or create a mood without somehow relating 
it to the sphere of human activity. 

In Epode 13 we have no such problems. The change from 
anxiety to cheerfulness is an integral part of the work and forms 
the third arc in the poem’s pattern along with storm-to-calm 
and youth-to-death. But to abstract and isolate the figures in 
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this way is a crude over-simplification. To see how they are 
interwoven we must turn to the poem itself: 


Horrida tempestas caelum contraxit et imbres 
nivesque deducunt Iovem. ... 


On first reading these graphic lines we accept them as a vivid 
picture of a stormy winter’s day. The first intimation of com- 
plexity comes in 4 and 5: 


dumque virent genua 
et decet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus. 


The phrase virent genua does not suggest only vigour (Horace 
could easily have written vigent) ; no, recalling as it does Theo- 
critus’ γόνυ χλωρόν, it implies a green contrast to the white 
snow and hints at a relationship between human beings and the 
world of nature. However, the full significance of virent genua 
does not become apparent until later in the poem. What about 
the next sentence—obducta solvatur fronte senectus? As soon 
as we see it we are back at the opening lines. Of course! Now 
we realise why we found those images so striking; for while 
frontem contrahere and superciluwm deducere are quite straight- 
forward expressions for frowning, it is highly metaphorical to 
say caelum contrahere or Iovem deducere. As examples of the 
more usual idiom we may quote Serm., II, 2, 125: explicuit vino 
contractae seria frontis, and Quint., XI, 3, 79: ira enim con- 
tractis (supercilis), tristitia deductis, hilaritas remissis ostendt- 
tur. But one would search long before finding a parallel to 
caelum contrahere or Iovem deducere.*® 

Well then, in spite of the depressing weather, moodiness, 
moroseness, and despair are to be cast off. But Horace does not 
say “moodiness, moroseness, and despair”; he says senectus. 
And so the gloom of the snow-storm is brought into direct asso- 
ciation with old age, and both are contrasted with the freshness 


and gaiety of youth. 


cetera mitte loqui: deus haec fortasse benigna 
reducet in sedem vice. 


15 Theoc., 14, 70. 
16 The instances quoted by Orelli from Vergil and Lucretius are not 


analogous, and Δία κατάγουσιν (cited by Gow, p. xl and Page, p. 487 
from Anacreon 6) is a conjecture based on this passage. 
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Both cetera and haec should be interpreted in a general way as 
including the bad weather as well as personal anxieties. But 
what of reducet in sedem? Here is another interesting expression 
which must mean “ will set at rest again.” The only parallel 
adduced by the editors is the phrase of Augustus quoted by 
Suetonius: rem publicam sistere in sua sede liceat.1” But sistere 
is not at all so striking as reducere. Again, having noted the 
peculiarity, let us read on. “ Now is the time to put on scented 
ointment ” et fide Cyllenea levare diris pectora sollicitudinibus. 
The epithet Cyllenea paves the way both by its metre and its 
meaning for the poem’s Homeric conclusion. And in this final 
section—that is Chiron’s address to the πόδας ὠκὺς *AxiANeds—we 
find the fulfilment of the phrase virent genua with all its ancient 
associations of swiftness and vital power.’® 

There are other links as well between the Homeric and Roman 
parts of the poem. Leaving aside the common element of wine 
and song, which is the main point of the exemplum, one notices 
the name of Assaracus, who was not only Tros’ father and hence 
an ancestor of the Trojans, but also the great-grandfather of 
Aeneas. Or, to take another example, Horace says to his com- 
panion 13 “ Achilles was invictus and dea natus, but even he was 
doomed ; so why do you fret yourself? Much better to make the 
most of what you have.” Thus the old Homeric idea of κάτθανε 
καὶ Πάτροκλος becomes grafted on to the Horatian idea of carpe 
diem. There has been much debate about the cold streams of 
Scamander and the gliding Simois. Horace may have been allud- 
ing to the cool source of the Scamander as mentioned in Iliad, 
XXII, 151 f., or he may have had in mind the μάχη παραποτάμιος 
in book XXI (see Heinze’s note). But in any case it is worth 
noting that frigidus and lubricus have sinister overtones which 
are not inappropriate to the land of death; and this is further 
underlined by the use of manere, which reminds us of uses such 
as omnes una manet noz.”° 

The fates, then, have snapped off Achilles’ return (reditum 
rupere), nec mater domum caerula te revehet. “ Nor will your 
mother bring you home.” When we read these words do we not 


17 Suet., Aug., 28. 
18 Cf. Onians, Origins of Huropean Thought, general index under knees. 


19 That is if one person is addressed throughout. See Housman, C. K., 
XXXVII (1923), p. 104. 39 Carm., I, 28, 15. 
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hear an echo of reducet in sedem (8)? For “she will bring you 
home ” is just what reducet in sedem would normally have meant. 
This connection brings the poem’s meaning into sharper focus; 
for although sunny weather will come back, and good spirits will 
revive, there is no return from “that undiscovered country.” 


The next line (17) repeats the advice of 6 and 9, and levato 
is a clear reminiscence of levare (10), which itself goes back to 
solvatur (5). Finally, one’s troubles are to be dispelled by wine 
and song—deformis aegrimoniae dulcibus alloquiis. It is not 
too much to say that the imagery of the entire poem is summed 
up in these words. For “ ugly anxiety ” (a very unusual phrase) 
links up with senectus and its gloomy face (5), which in turn is 
associated with the overcast sky, and ultimately with the coldness 
of death itself. Whereas dulcibus alloquiis “those sweet be- 
guilers ” represent wine and music, which are appropriate to the 
boy Achilles, to the youthful Horace and his companion, and 
to all young people with gay spirits and energetic bodies.* 

Having identified a triple pattern in Hpod. 13, which takes 
the following form: 


Storm Calm Anxiety Cheerfulness 
Death Youth 


we may now be in a better position to examine the structure 
of Carm., I, 9. The Soracte ode has received more attention 
than any of the pieces so far mentioned. The first English 
scholar to appreciate its symbolic nature was, I believe, L. P. 
Wilkinson,”? and since his book appeared there have been articles 
by M. P. Cunningham in Classical Philology,?* by Miss Toll and 
M. 6. Shields in Phoeniz,** and a review by F. O. Copley in the 


31 Other threads in this pattern are deformis hiems, Juv., 4, 58; Sen., 
Apoc., 2; Sil. It., III, 489; deformis senew, Lucil., 331; senes ac deformes, 
Cic., Verr., II, 5, 64; deformis caeli facies, Luc., IV, 105; inde senilis 
hiems tremulo venit horrida passu, Ov., Met., XV, 212; non ille... 
te negleget horridus, Hor., Carm., III, 21, 10; campus ... erat deformis 
atque horridus, Cic., Verr., II, 3, 47. In Horace’s Odes we have not fully 
read the first line until we have completed the poem. 

22 Horace and his Lyric Poetry, pp. 130 ff. 

LII (1957). 

3. Phoenix, IX (1955) and XII (1958). 
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American Journal of Philology.2> What I should like to do is to 
give a brief outline of the poem and then go on to discuss some 
of its more controversial points. 

Outside it is winter. Soracte is covered with snow. Trees 
droop under their burden, and rivers are frozen. From this 
frosty scene we move indoors to the warmth of a fire, wine, and 
good company. Forget your worries, says Horace, and make the 
most of life while you’re young—donec virenti canities abest 
morosa (17). The contrast of white and green shows that Horace 
is again associating human life with the world of nature, and 
this at once suggests a more general contrast between the opening 
and the end of the poem. The winter scene remains as real as 
ever, but it has taken on symbolic overtones. The white snow, 
the trees’ burden, and the frozen rivers contain similar implica- 
tions to those of bruma imers in IV, 7%; whereas the closing 
stanzas, with their references to outdoor activities, point rather 
to the spring or summer. This contrast is perhaps a little 
awkward, but it has brought Horace more censure than he 
deserves. People have complained that the ode is spoilt by having 
a winter opening and a spring conclusion, especially when the 
two scenes are made to appear contemporary by the reiterated 
nunc in 18 and 21. But this is unfair, because although the 
primary significance of stanza one is that of winter, the primary 
significance of the closing stanzas is not spring, but youth. The 
two nunc’s mean “now while you’re young,” not “now while 
it’s spring.” This is made perfectly clear by the puer of 16 
and by the donec clause which follows it. The construction 
exactly resembles dumque virent genua in E'pod. 18. 

White/green, cold/warm, stillness/movement. These and a 
few other antitheses which do not really matter fit naturally 
into the larger patterns of winter/spring and youth/age. For 
L. P. Wilkinson these two sets of images are enough to interpret 
the poem, but I feel that he is not taking full account of the 
third stanza: 


Permitte divis cetera, qui simul 
stravere ventos aequore fervido 


*°4.J.P., LXVII (1946). The approaches of Copley and Wilkinson 
are not in competition. However I do not think that the rise and fall 
in the structure of Carm., I, 9 are quite as regular as Copley supposes. 
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deproeliantis nec cypressi 
nec veteres agitantur orni. 


These lines cannot form part of the Soracte scene. They are 
set on the sea coast and contain a picture of wild movement, 
whereas Soracte dominates a frozen landscape. Moreover, the 
Latin construction forbids us to assume either that the storm 
has immediately preceded the frosty scene 26 or that the two 
scenes are simultaneous.?’ The only possible view is that Horace 
is stating a general truth about the power of the gods.?* This 
was perceived by Heinze and Wilkinson, but neither of them 
has explained the stanza’s function quite satisfactorily. Heinze 
simply says that the power of the gods is most strikingly dis- 
played in the quelling of storms, while Wilkinson maintains that 
the storm is the storm of life and the calm the calm of death. 
Now when Horace says permitte divis cetera he implies that 
things will eventually take a turn for the better and that the 
balance of nature will be restored.2® We may compare II, 9, 1-8 
(non semper imbres ...), II, 10, 15-20 (informis hiemes reducit 
Iuppiter, idem summovet .. .), I, 7, 15-17 (albus ut obscuro 
deterget nubila caelo saepe Notus . ..), and a less confident 
version in Epod. 13, % (cetera mitte loqui, deus haec fortasse 
benigna reducet in sedem vice). Well then, are we to imagine 
Horace as saying “ Don’t worry, things will eventually take a 
turn for the better, you’ll soon be dead”? Of course that won’t 
do, but perhaps it is possible to guess at what led Wilkinson 
astray. Throughout his analysis of the Soracte ode Wilkinson 
was acutely conscious of its symbolic affinities with Housman’s 
On Wenlock Edge. In fact he quotes the final verse in support 
of his argument: 


The gale it plies the saplings double, 
it blows so hard ’twill soon be gone, 


36 This seems to be Pasquali’s view, cf. Orazio Lirico, p. 82. 

27 Page, for instance, supplies nunc with deproeliantis. 

38 Examples of this construction are given in Gildersleeve’s Grammar, 
§ 567. 

39 Cf. Archilochus, 67a (Diehl) beginning θυμέ, θύμ᾽ and ending 
γίγνωσκε δ᾽ οἷος ῥυσμὸς ἀνθρώπους ἔχει (See Jaeger, Paideia, I, pp. 125f.). 
Cf. also Uhland’s Friihlingsglaube: 

Nun, armes Herze, sei nicht bang! 
Nun muss sich alles, alles wenden. 
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to-day the Roman and his trouble 
are ashes under Uricon. 


As in Horace, the threads of humanity and nature are inter- 
woven, but Wilkinson may have overlooked the difference in 
mood between the two poems. Horace never draws this kind of 
bleak comfort from the prospect of death, and to introduce such 
a notion into the Soracte ode would surely destroy its spirit, for 
it is above all else a happy composition. 

Nevertheless Housman’s poem does point the way to a more 
satisfactory solution of our problem. You remember the opening 
verse : 

On Wenlock Edge the wood’s in trouble, 
his forest fleece the Wrekin heaves, 


the wind it plies the saplings double, 
and thick on Severn snow the leaves. 


The wood’s in trouble—silvae laborantes? Quite possibly. And 
does this not lead us straight to the section we are discussing— 
nec cupresst nec veteres agitantur orn? The winds struggle 
over the turbulent sea (aequore fervido), and when they are 
laid low, the cypress and ash trees are no longer disturbed. 
Fervidus suggests violent emotion, and this appears to be the 
first known instance of its application to the sea.*° As for 
agitantur, the metaphorical sense can be illustrated from Horace, 
Epist., I, 18, 98, where he is speaking of tranquillity: 


num te semper inops agitet vexetque cupido, 
num pavor et rerum mediocriter utilium spes. 


So at its metaphorical level this verse would seem to deal with 
the change from turbulent anxiety to calm cheerfulness.** 

The seasons and the weather are beyond human control. Some 
greater power, whether it be the gods or the rhythm of nature, 
will see to it that winter does not last for ever. We should there- 
fore ignore the snow and make things as comfortable as possible 
within. A similar rhythm governs our national and personal 
affairs. Dangers pass, troubles recede. Meanwhile we should 


8° Tsid., Orig., XIII, 18, 2: freta dicta ait Varro quasi fervida is 
slightly misleading; what Varro says is dictum fretum ab similitudine 
ferventis aquae (L.L., VII, 22). 

81 As Pasquali says, “ Spesso a Orazio, allorché egli pensa a un’ anima 
torbida e tempestosa, appare l’immagine del mare” (op. cit., p. 82). 
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turn away from all that is grim and depressing, and think only 
of those things which make the moment happy. For to-day 
is a gift which Fortune will not offer again.* 

So it turns out that Carm., I, 9 has four main pairs of anti- 
theses: winter/spring, age/youth, storm/calm, anxiety/cheerful- 
ness. 


Winter Spring Storm Calm Anxiety Cheerfulness 
Age Youth 


Putting the submerged or metaphorical themes in brackets we 
get a scheme like this: 


1) Winter (age, anxiety). 

2) Winter, cheerfulness (youth). 

3) Storm, calm (anxiety, cheerfulness). 

4) Anxiety, cheerfulness, youth. 

5) Age, anxiety, youth, cheerfulness (winter, spring). 
6) Youth, cheerfulness (spring). 


The third stanza has always been something of a problem. 
Leaving aside the question of its interpretation, we may perhaps 
hazard a guess at its function in the Ode. In I, 7 Horace says 
“the wind does not always bring rain-storms, you too should 
relax from time to time”; in I, 26 the winds carry the poet’s 
fear away while he remains calm; in H'pod. 13 the storm outside 
will eventually cease, so Horace’s friend should also forget his 
troubles. In I, 9, therefore, Horace may have felt that he needed 
a scene of confused motion in the world of nature to set against 
the inner calm which he was recommending. Such movement 
was not to be found in the frozen landscape of Soracte, so it had 
to be introduced in a verse of its own. Whether this whole 
business was deliberate or not it is impossible to say. 

Two other points before leaving this ode. In the article 
already referred to M. G. Shields compares the opening stanza 
with the introduction to a Christian parable like “ consider the 
lilies.” There would seem to be two main difficulties here. First 


83 Cf. Carm., III, 8, 27; also Hpod., 13, 4, where the dies is, as it were, 
the vehicle of the occasio. As for lucro appone, we should avoid trans- 
lating “ Put down on the side of gain” (Page). The ancients did not 
have the bilateral system of bookkeeping. See B. R. Rees, C0. R., VIII 


(1958). 
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I cannot see a parallel between “ consider the lilies” and “ con- 
sider Soracte.” The lilies represent a model of tranquillity for 
neurotic and ulcerated mortals like ourselves, but Soracte and 
its environs do not reflect any such admirable quality. They 
stand rather for age and anxiety, as we have just seen. True, the 
scene has a certain icy beauty, but it is not a calm or a com- 
fortable one. The woods are bowed beneath their burden, the 
rivers are caught in the sharp grip of frost, and one is glad to 
get indoors to the warmth of the fire. Secondly it was unusual 
for Soracte to be covered in snow, and it was this event which 
provided the occasion for the ode; the lilies, however, were part 
of the normal landscape, and were brought in to illustrate the 
religious message. Here is a slight but definite contrast in 
emphasis. 

This leads on to the other point, namely the question of the 
poem’s “ reality.” First of all does the opening stanza represent 
an actual experience? Orelli says no. After referring to the frag- 
ment of Alcaeus he concludes qua ex imitatione ipsa equidem 
colligo totum argumentum esse ficticium ac liberae φαντασίας 
ludum. In other words, since Alcaeus has spoken of a bad day 
it means that when Horace does the same he must be romancing. 
Apart altogether from the question of logical sequence, the great 
editor might have noticed that in Alcaeus there is no mountain 
and in Horace there is no rain. Yet there is something in what 
Orelli says. We must distinguish between the poem’s dramatic 
setting and the place where it was written. While the scene in 
stanza two is authentic in the sense that its outlines are true to 
life, it is not being enacted at the moment of composition. We 
can scarcely visualise Horace sitting, tablet on knee, while the 
party goes on around him—not all lyric writers have the same 
detachment and facility as Mr. Cole Porter. Furthermore, since 
Roman houses faced inwards, Horace was not inviting Thali- 
archus to look at Soracte through the window. The whole winter 
landscape—mountain, trees, and rivers—was to be seen by the 
eye of the imagination. The snow was there all right, but it was 
not visible from where Horace was writing or from where the 
party was supposed to be. 

A few years ago a new question was opened in a stimulating 
article by Bagnani.** His point may be summarized as follows: 


*8 Phoenix, VIII (1954). 
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if the living-room of a Roman house had no chimney, how are 
we to explain ligna super foco? You can burn charcoal without 
a chimney, but what about logs? This is certainly a nice problem, 
and I am not so rash as to challenge Bagnani on a point of 
archaeology. However, a student of literature can always turn 
for aid to the Thesaurus. There he will find that Vollmer has 
listed twenty-five or thirty passages which show that in the 
humbler country houses at any rate wood was burnt on the 
hearth.** We will let the metaphysicians decide at what stage 
a log becomes a branch, but the pieces, whatever we call them, 
must have been reasonably small. They were certainly dry and 
well seasoned, and no doubt they were sometimes treated in the 
way recommended by Cato in his De Agri Cultura.*® Never- 
theless, smoke and soot could not be avoided, as several of the 
passages show.*® The question, then, is whether wood was burned 
in the sort of house that Horace had in mind. If the archae- 
ologists eventually prove that the burning of wood was confined 
to the peasants’ dwelling-houses, then we shall have to suppose 
that ligna super foco is being used in a figurative sense. But this 
does not affect the points made in the previous paragraph. I 
would contend, therefore, that the opening stanza refers to an 
actual period of frost, that the poem was written during or 
shortly after the period described, and that the party scene is 
a piece of realistic drama. 

This paper has tried, amongst other things, to illustrate how 
the investigation of a poem’s imagery can give its meaning a new 
dimension. We cannot expect the method to yield equally fruitful 
results in the case of every poet. Yet it seems that even with 
a writer like Horace, whose work is of a relatively plain texture, 
the technique can be usefully combined with the more traditional 
means of interpretation.** 

NIALL Rupp. 
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%E.g. Varro, R.R., I, 15; II, 10; Lucil., 966; Hor., Epod., 2, 43; 
Moretum, 37; Ov., Fast., IV, 510; Medic., 16. 

85 De Ag., 130. Cf. Forbes, Stud. in Ancient Technology, VI, p. 14. 

86 E.g. Verg., Georg., I, 175; Ov., Pont., I, 3, 34; Verg., Hel., 7, 49; 
Mart., II, 90, 7; Colum., XI, 3, 60. 

87 Professors G. Bagnani, D. F. S. Thomson, and L. E. Woodbury were 
kind enough to discuss certain questions which arose during the writing 
of this paper. They are not responsible for its defects. 
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PLATO’S HYPOTHESIS AND THE UPWARD PATH. 


Richard Robinson, in his stimulating and searching book on 
Plato’s Earlier Dialectic, has a section entitled “ Hypothesizing 
a Higher Hypothesis.” + Like other recent scholars, he takes it 
for granted that in Plato’s scheme of hypothetical reasoning as 
developed in the Phaedo and the Republic, the more general 
hypothesis, the hypothesis bordering more closely upon the 
ἀνυπόθετον, is the higher hypothesis. That is to say, in a deduc- 
tive system, as the Latin base of the term indicates, the premises 
are thought of as located higher than the conclusions. In this, 
Robinson follows not only what he conceives to be Plato’s own 
hints, but also the usage of Aristotle: “ By ‘upward’ I mean 
the ascent to the more universal, by ‘ downward’ the descent to 
the more particular.” ? In this footnote on terminology, Aris- 
totle is talking about κατηγορίαι, predicates in syllogistic reason- 
ing. It might at first be supposed that ἄνω and κάτω are refer- 
ences to the purely formal structure of the syllogism itself rather 
than to the structure of the reality signified by the terms of the 
syllogism.* But other passages make sufficiently clear that the 
reference is indeed to higher and lower Being.* For Aristotle, 
the movement of the syllogism is downward because we demon- 
strate certain conclusions from certain assumptions—often, 
paradoxically, called xeiweva—of a more universal character. 
τὸ ἄνωθεν is a regular term for the superordinate genus.’ In his 
discussion of Plato, also, τὰ ἄνω and τὰ κάτω always refer to genus 
and species. It is not surprising, therefore, that Aristotle’s 


*R. Robinson, Plato’s Earlier Dialectic? (Oxford, 1953), p. 136, ch. 
9, § 4. 

2 Anal. Post. 82a23, tr. G. R. G. Mure: λέγω δ᾽ ἄνω μὲν τὴν ἐπὶ τὸ 
καθόλου μᾶλλον, κάτω δὲ τὴν ἐπὶ τὸ κατὰ μέρος. 

3. See especially Anal. Prior. 65b23: τοῦτο γὰρ ἐγχωρεῖ γενέσθαι καὶ ἐπὶ 
τὸ ἄνω καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ κάτω λαμβάνοντι τὸ συνεχές. ... 

“Cf. the passage just preceding the footnote on terminology, Anal. 
Post. 81b38: dpa ἐνδέχεται ἀρξαμένῳ ἀπὸ τοιούτου ὃ μηδενὶ ὑπάρχει ἑτέρῳ 
ἀλλ᾽’ ἄλλο ἐκείνῳ, ἐπὶ τὸ ἄνω εἰς ἄπειρον ἰέναι, θάτερον δὲ ἀρξάμενον. .. ὃ 
αὐτὸ μὲν ἄλλου, ἐκείνου δὲ μηδὲν κατηγορεῖται, ἐπὶ τὸ κάτω σκοπεῖν εἰ ἐνδέχεται 
εἰς ἄπειρον ἰέναι. 

5 Anal. Post. 97a33. 

ὁ Met. 992a18. 
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logical terminology is generally thought to be based on Plato’s. 
The facts, however, do not entirely bear out this view. In 
this paper I shall attempt to show that Aristotle’s logical termi- 
nology, ontologically conditioned or determined as it obviously 
is, contrasts with that of Plato, who, on the whole, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions, was very careful not to introduce unwar- 
ranted ontological perspectives into matters of logic.’ 

To begin with, it will be convenient to note the implications 
of Platonic diaeresis. It is true that this operation of Platonic 
dialectic is not the same as the logical progress from premise 
to inference. Genus and species are ontological rather than 
logical terms. And yet it may be assumed that if Plato’s logic 
anticipated the Aristotelian distinction between the higher and 
the lower, the same topographical perspective should also be 
apparent in the area studied by diaeresis. It will be all the more 
striking, then, if we can show that diaeresis does not make pro- 
vision for a vertical hierarchy of Being, or, at least, that Plato’s 
discussion does not suggest that such a hierarchy is reflected in 
the diaeretic procedure so as to shape it in its image. 

Modern discussions of Plato’s analysis via division and col- 
lection often refer to higher or superordinate and lower or sub- 
ordinate γένη. μέγιστα γένη is sometimes rendered as “ highest 
forms.” 8 And elegant stemmata are devised, spreading from the 
top of the page to the bottom, to reproduce the upward or down- 
ward movement of the dialectical process. But if we look closely 
at the relevant passages, both at those where Plato practices the 
technique of division and collection, and at those in which he 
states his method, we find that the directional implications of the 
process are either indifferent or horizontal. That is to say, to 
the extent that Plato conceives the diaeretic procedure as moving, 
it moves on one plane or level. 

Here is a listing of the principal passages in question, with 
the key words, the topographical orientation implied, and oc- 
casional further comment. 


ΤΊ wish to thank Professors J. B. Skemp, D. J. Allan, L. Edelstein, 
and G. Vlastos for reading the manuscript and suggesting various 
improvements. My gratitude should not, however, imply that they 
approve the thesis of this paper. 

8 C. Ritter, “ Platons Logik,” Philologus, LXXV (1919), pp. 1 ff., and 


passim. 
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Phaedrus 265D-266C: diaeresis operates by dividing the 
entity to be analyzed into a left (ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ τεμνόμενος) and a 
right part (εἰς τὰ ἐν δεξιᾷ). Orientation: not vertical. Hence 
such terms as “sub-form” and “infima species” should be 
eliminated from the discussion of diaeresis passages. 


Sophist 253: analysis consists of showing which γένη associate 
with one another and which do not (... ποῖα ... συμφωνεῖ ... 
ποῖα ... ov δέχεται) and which γένη have another “stretched 
through ” them (διατεταμένην) so as to contain them (περιεχομένας). 
Orientation: indifferent.® 


Politicus 262A-263B: analysis should operate by cutting 
through the middle (διὰ μέσον... ἰέναι τέμνοντας). Orientation: 
inconclusive. 


Politicus 268C: analysis involves disengaging the item to be 
isolated from connected and related γένη “ poured around” it 
(περικεχυμένους αὐτῷ). Orientation: indifferent. 

Politicus 275E: the choice of the proper inclusive concept will 
allow us to “wrap up” (περικαλύπτειν) one species along with 
the others with which it constitutes a genus. Orientation: 
indifferent. 


Politicus 285A-C: analysis requires orderly procedure, es- 
pecially the grouping of separate elements into the one compre- 
hensive genus to which they belong (ra οἰκεῖα... ἕρξας ... 
περιβάληται). Orientation: indifferent. 


Philebus 16D-18D: the analogy of grammatical and musical 
analysis shows that philosophical analysis must interpose various 
stages between the conception of the one and the conception of 
the infinite number containing the one (μίαν ἰδέαν περὶ παντὸς ... 
ἐνοῦσαν). Orientation: indifferent. 

Sophist 265E-266A: In a progressive division of a γένος into 
2, 4, 8, etc., parts, the division is made alternately by drawing 
a vertical line (κατὰ πλάτος) and a horizontal line (κατὰ μῆκος). 
Orientation: indifferent. 


Sophist 235 B-C: the sophist is pictured as caught in an 


*That “subsumption” is regularly visualized by Plato as contain- 
ment appears also from such passages as Gorgias 464A ff., and Theaet. 
205D4: . . . els ταὐτὸν ἐμπέπτωκεν ἡ συλλαβὴ εἶδος ἐκείνῳ [sc. τῷ στοιχείῳ] 
εἴπερ. . .. 
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enclosure which contains, as the area to be investigated, the art 
of image-making. If we divide this area, and descend into it 
(καταβάντας), we may either find our quarry right away, or we 
may have to do some further dividing until we find him in the 
place where he lies hidden (δύηται; cf. καταπέφευγεν, 236D3) .— 
The imagery is taken from the method of flushing out game, 
and though the situation is not completely clear—why should 
one division, i.e., one flushing, not uncover whatever is to be 
found ?—the terms καταβάντας, i. e., proceed deep into the woods, 
and δύηται, i.e., cower, should not be regarded as evidence for a 
vertical arrangement of classification. See also below, note 20. 
In the sequel, when Plato gives up the hunting imagery, there 
is no further mention of καταβαίνειν. 


Other references could be added, but the result would be the 
same, namely that logical implication is regarded by Plato not as 
subsumption but either as containment—that is to say the genus 
envelops the species—or as division—that is, the species con- 
stitutes the right or left half of the genus. The movement 
experienced in the transition from genus to species or, in the case 
of collection, from species to genus is not in a single instance 
characterized as a descent from or an ascent to the genus. 

One possible answer to this would be that the εἴδη may not be 
organized in a vertical hierarchy, but that the Ideas of Plato’s 
middle dialogues are, and that such terms as ὑπόθεσις, ἀρχή, and 
ἐπαγωγή, With their well-known connotations, speak palpably for a 
vertical perspective. ἐπαγωγή may be dispensed with out of hand. 
Even Robinson, who insists that Plato practices ἐπαγωγή, admits 
that he is not aware of it as a logical procedure, and has in fact 
no term for it. Does Plato use induction? The boundary line 
separating induction from analogy is of course tenuous. But 
“all that business about cobblers and cleaners and cooks and 
doctors,” as Callicles calls it, suggests that when Plato refers to 
practical reality, he appeals to some sort of intuition rather than 
the powers of reasoning. However that may be, Plato does not 
use the term ἐπαγωγή, and that relieves us of the need to 
discuss it. 

As for ὑπόθεσις and its near-equivalent ἀρχή, the situation is 
very complex. Robinson himself has done much to shed light 
on the obscure standing of hypothesis in Plato. According to 
him, the case is the reverse of that obtaining in the matter of 
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induction: “ Plato discussed but rarely used the hypothetical 
method.” Since, therefore, we have Plato’s methodology but 
little of his application, obscurities and even inconsistencies in 
the former leave matters somewhat doubful. This much, how- 
ever, is clear. A hypothesis is something posited—cf. Aristotle’s 
xeiwevov—as a preliminary assumption, as a basis 5 for further 
logical operations which may either analyze the assumption itself 
or depend on it for the analysis of other assumptions. Normally 
the latter is the case, i.e., the hypothesis is a premise rather 
than a demonstrand.** Broadly speaking, then, “ hypothesizing 
is positing with a view to future action.” Often the assumption 
which forms the point of departure for further investigation is 
a κοινὸν ἀξιώμενον, a statement tacitly assumed to be true by all. 

The important question which now arises is this: does the 
vro-part of the word ὑπόθεσις signify that this basic assumption 
is conceived of as lying under and thus supporting the logical 
edifice constructed from it? Let us call this the U- (= under) 
perspective, to contrast with the A- (= above) perspective 
whereby the assumption is conceived of as lying above the con- 
clusion. Now, on the face of it, it would seem likely that the 
ὑπό points to a U-perspective. But according to Robinson and 
most Platonists that cannot be, for a hypothesis to be useful must 
refer to a higher reality than the propositions deduced from it. 
Hence Plato’s hypothesis, like Aristotle’s premise, and equally 
paradoxically so, must be pictured as vaulting above the con- 
clusions and deductions which are suspended below it. 

To render this unlikely notion palatable, Robinson under- 
takes, in the wake of Burnet,!* to demonstrate that the first 
sense of hypothesis was intellectual, not architectural or physical 
in any way.** His reasoning is that if the word had ever “ borne 
some such sense as ‘ physical foundation,’ Plato would hardly have 
written the phrase ἄλλην αὖ ὑπόθεσιν ὑποθέμενος ἥτις τῶν ἄνωθεν 
βελτίστη φαίνοιτο (Phd. 101D); for it would have carried the 
absurd suggestion of ‘ placing as base whatever base seemed best 
of those above’!” As we shall see later, Robinson’s interpreta- 
tion of the Phaedo passage, though commonly accepted, is not 


109 The word is Robinson’s, p. 95. 

11 Robinson, p. 112. 

72 J. Burnet, ed., Plato’s Huthyphro, ete. (Oxford, 1924), p. 51. 
19 Robinson, pp. 68 and 98. 
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the only possible one. At Republic 511B, where Plato does 
understand hypothesis in the sense of a physical stepping stone— 
ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι ὑποθέσεις, οἷον ἐπιβάσεις τε καὶ ὁρμάς ...—Burnet and 
Robinson suspect a pun. But even granted that Plato is speak- 
ing humorously here, the passage proves that he felt the imé-part 
of the term strongly enough to allow his conception of logical 
procedure, at this point, to be guided by it or at least to make 
allowance for it. 

Though there is no uncontested case of Plato using ὑπόθεσις 
in the sense of “foundation,” other writers supply us with the 
required supplementary information. Closest to that of Plato is, 
perhaps, the usage of the Hippocratic writers. For instance, 
the writer On Ancient Medicine (chs. 1; 13; 15) uses ὑπόθεσις 
to refer to one of the opposites—r6 θερμόν and τὸ ψυχρόν, ete.— 
alleged to determine health, as well as to the assumption of the 
operation of such an opposite. The spatial perspective is not 
entirely clear, but it cannot be doubted that these opposites 
should be ranged closely with the Empedoclean ῥιζώματα, and as 
ῥιζώματα they would of course realize their iwé-function to the 
fullest. 

Other writers who capitalize on the io-force of the word 
ὑπόθεσις are Aeschines (3,76) and Polybius (XV, 35,2). But 
our clearest evidence for the dynamic implications of ὑπόθεσις 
occurs in a popular text, and a simile, to boot. Demosthenes, 
II, 10, 5: “Just as the foundations of a house and a ship and 
other such structures must be very strong, so the ἀρχαί and 
ὑποθέσεις of actions ought to be true and just.” Here there can 
be no doubt; a hypothesis is analogous to the foundation of a 
house, not to its roof. And this, I suggest, was the natural 
significance of the word ὑπόθεσις, before its meaning was obscured 
in a manner to be described directly: a foundation upon which 
to erect a superstructure of some sort, a broad basis on which 
things of lesser extent but greater concreteness are supported.** 


14 Τῦ may be asked how the notion of “ dependence” is naturally ex- 
pressed in Greek. The word “ dependence ” itself, of course, betrays an 
A-perspective; here the more solid or more substantial matter is pic- 
tured at the top. In Greek also this perspective is utilized for the 
notion of dependence and vital connexion, chiefly through the verb ἀρτάω 
and its compounds ἀναρτάω and ἐξαρτάω. Herodotus, for example, uses 
them frequently in this sense. But more or less the same conception 
may be expressed via the verb κεῖμαι in combination with the preposition 
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Logical progression, therefore, naturally leads from the hy- 
pothesis below to the inferences above. But there is another way 
of looking at logical progression. It may be pictured as leading 
forward horizontally from the start to the finish of a sentence or 
argument. This perspective is well illustrated by the usage of 
Xenophon, Memor., IV, 6, 13: ἐπὶ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν ἐπανῆγεν ἂν πάντα 
τὸν λόγον ὧδε. . .. The understanding is that the hypothesis, 
the subject or foundation of the discussion, had been voiced, or 
should have been voiced, at the beginning of the conversation. 
A “getting down to fundamentals” is, therefore, a “ going 
back” to the beginning. Here the horizontal advance of the 
discussion has imposed its stamp on the topography of ὑπόθεσις. 
In most cases it is a relatively simple matter to distinguish 
between this perspective and the perspective which mirrors the 
structural concept outlined above. 

After these few preliminary remarks, we must now turn to 
some of the passages in which Plato exemplifies his understand- 
ing of ὑπόθεσις. Again our list is representative rather than 
exhaustive. As before, I shall state the references, cite crucial 
words, and indicate the contribution of the passage to the subject 
under discussion. The actual word ὑπόθεσις does not occur in all 
of the passages cited. Sometimes ἀρχή takes its place, sometimes 
there is no technical term to be found. Not all of the passages 
describe what we would term a logical procedure. But the pro- 
cess envisaged is always the same: the movement from general 
assumption to specific conclusion. It is this movement which 
according to the usual interpretation should be a movement 


ἄνωθεν KaTW. 


Gorgias 454C2 ff.: ... ἵνα... σὺ τὰ σαυτοῦ κατὰ τὴν ὑπόθεσιν 
. περαίνῃς. The perspective is undetermined. 


Charm. 171D2-3: ... ὃ ἐξ ἀρχῆς ὑπετιθέμεθα .... Perspective 
undetermined. 


Protag. 339D2-4: ... πρῶτον ... ὑπέθετο ... , ὀλίγον δὲ ... εἰς 
τὸ πρόσθεν προελθών. ... Perspective horizontal. 


Crito 48E5 and 49D6: ἀρχή and ἄρχομαι are used of the 
hypothesis (here not so called) from which further statements 


ἐν; and there the perspective is the opposite. Thus the linguistic data 
bearing on the notion of “dependence” are inconclusive on the seore of 
perspective. 
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are inferred. ἀρχή is seen as the beginning of a ὁδός. Perspec- 
tive undetermined. 


Cratylus 428D5-8: δεῖ... θαμὰ μεταστρέφεσθαι ἐπὶ τὰ προειρη- 
μένα, καὶ πειρᾶσθαι ... βλέπειν ἅμα πρόσσω καὶ ὀπίσσω. “ Looking 
backward ” refers to revising prior agreements, “looking for- 
ward ” to inferring or deducing results. Perspective horizontal. 


Cratylus 436D4-7: δεῖ δὴ περὶ τῆς ἀρχῆς ... τὸν πολὺν λόγον 
εἶναι καὶ τὴν πολλὴν σκέψιν εἴτε ὀρθῶς εἴτε μὴ ὑπόκειται" ἐκείνης δὲ 
ἐξετασθείσης ἱκανῶς, τὰ λοιπὰ φαίνεσθαι ἐκείνῃ ἑπόμενα. Perspective 
undetermined. 


Meno 86E3 ff.: ... ἐξ ὑποθέσεως αὐτὸ σκοπεῖσθαι, εἴτε διδακτόν 
ἐστιν εἴτε ὁπωσοῦν. In this interesting passage which features a 
number of hypotheses in action, with the result that all of them 
are either demonstrated or refuted or both, the perspective is 
undetermined throughout. 


Parm. 128D5-6: ... ἔτι γελοιότερα πάσχοι ἂν αὐτῶν ἡ ὑπόθεσις, 
εἰ πολλά ἐστιν, ἢ ἡ τοῦ ἕν εἶναι, εἴ τις ἱκανῶς ἐπεξίοι. Perspective 
undetermined. 


Parm. 185E9-136A2: ... μὴ μόνον εἰ ἔστιν ἕκαστον ὑποτιθέμενον 

.- Ν 9 ᾿ Ἂν Ν δ. 

σκοπεῖν τὰ συμβαίνοντα ἐκ τῆς ὑποθέσεως, ἀλλὰ καὶ εἰ μὴ ἔστι τὸ αὐτὸ 
τοῦτο ὑποτίθεσθαι. ... Perspective undetermined.*® 


Timaeus 61D3-4: ὑποθετέον δὴ πρότερον θάτερα, τὰ δ᾽ ὑποτεθέντα 
ἐπάνιμεν αὖθις. Perspective probably horizontal. 


Timaeus 58D4-7: ταύτην δὲ πυρὸς ἀρχὴν ... ὑποτιθέμεθα κατὰ τὸν 
μετ᾽ ἀνάγκης εἰκότα λόγον πορευόμενοι. τὰς δ᾽ ἔτι τούτων ἀρχὰς ἄνωθεν 
θεὸς oidev.... This last sentence poses a problem on which 
neither Taylor nor Cornford comments. The question is whether 
ἄνωθεν goes with the preceding words, and is to be construed with 
ἔτι, or whether τὰς δ᾽ ἔτι τούτων ἀρχάς forms a self-contained unit, 
as Archer-Hind certainly understood it, in which case ἄνωθεν 


15 In this passage, ὑπόθεσις has come to mean little more than πρότασις ; 
this becomes clear from the fact that in the sequel the various hy- 
potheses are ei-clauses.—Robinson, pp. 278-80, indicates the ways in 
which hypothesis in the Parmenides differs from the hypothetical method 
in the Republic. One difference on which he comments, with apparent 
surprise: “There is almost no trace in the Parm. of the upward path 
of the Rep.” Incorrect; there is no trace whatever. Furthermore, as 
we shall see later, there probably is no upward path in the Republic 
either. 


ΨΥ 
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signifies the position from which the god exercises his knowledge. 
If the latter interpretation is adopted, as I suspect it should be, 
ἄνωθεν ... οἷδε would be parallel to such an expression as Theaet. 
175D3 βλέπων... ἄνωθεν. Translators who have favored the for- 
mer interpretation have usually ended up blunting the force of 
ἄνωθεν and substituting innocuous terms like “remote” or 
“ principal.”—Hence, probably, perspective undetermined. 


Laws 812A4-5: κατὰ μὲν τὴν ὑπόθεσιν, ὦ ξένε, ἔμοιγε οὐ φαινόμεθα 
ἐκτὸς πορεύεσθαι τῶν ὑποτεθέντων Adywv.... Perspective unde- 
termined. 


Phaedo 100A3-101E3: ἀλλ᾽ οὖν δὴ ταύτῃ ye ὥρμησα, καὶ ὑποθέ- 
pevos ... ἃ μὲν ἄν μοι δοκῇ τούτῳ συμφωνεῖν τίθημι ὡς ἀληθῆ ὄντα.... 
101D3: εἰ δέ τις αὐτῆς τῆς ὑποθέσεως ἔχοιτο, χαίρειν ἐῴης ἄν ... ἕως 
ἂν τὰ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης ὁρμηθέντα σκέψαιο.... ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἐκείνης αὐτῆς δέοι 
σε διδόναι λόγον, ὡσαύτως ἂν διδοίης, ἄλλην αὖ ὑπόθεσιν ὑποθέμενος 
ἥτις τῶν ἄνωθεν βελτίστη φαίνοιτο, ἕως ἐπί τι ἱκανὸν ἔλθοις.... We 
should note that this last passage, as so many others dealing 
with hypothesis, employs a verb of motion or progression, in this 
case ὁρμάω and ὅρμάομαι. The usual sense of the word is “to 
move forward,” in a horizontal direction. The direction may 
occasionally be vertical ; but in that case it is likely to be upward 
rather than downward, for the simple reason that the word 
denotes willed rather than automatic motion. And yet in this 
passage ὁρμάομαι has been interpreted as downward motion, the 
reason being that hypothesis in the Phaedo is clearly associated 
with the Ideas, and the Ideas are highest. However, the argu- 
ment is not from Ideas to sensibles and back but, according to 
Socrates, from Ideas to Ideas; and there is no evidence to indi- 
cate, at least in this passage, that one Idea is higher than 
another. Thus the more comprehensive or basic hypothesis 
should not be pictured as lying above a hypothesis entailed 
by it or generated by it. Plato avoids the use of such a 
phrase as ἐκ δύο ὑποθέσεων ἤρτηται 15 or a similar verb of suspen- 
sion in connexion with the hypothesis method. But we can go 
further than that, and suggest that in the Phaedo Plato seems 
to conceive of the premise as lying below the conclusion, that is 
to say, that Plato adopts the U-perspective. This emerges from 


16 Olympiod. in Phaed. 188, line 3, Norvin. 
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the words: ἄλλην αὖ ὑπόθεσιν ὑποθέμενος ἥτις τῶν ἄνωθεν βελτίστη 


gaivorro....77 


Plato’s language here points to the notion of an inverted 
pyramid, with the more comprehensive hypothesis lying at the 
bottom, and the ὁρμηθέντα radiating upward from each hypothe- 
Sis. τὰ ἄνωθεν is merely another way of saying τὰ ὁρμηθέντα. We 
translate as follows: “ placing below hypothesis X another hy- 
pothesis Y which would seem to be the best (hypothesis) of the 
(propositions) above it,” that is, which would account best for 
X and other statements on the same level. Usually the genitive 
τῶν ἄνωθεν is explained as a partitive genitive. It is, however, 
equally possible to take it as an objective genitive, referring to 
the conclusions generated by the premise. Cf. the Aristotelian 
parallel given above, note 17. The word βελτίστη in the sense 
of “most effective” may seem unusual, but the functional con- 
notation of ἀγαθός is well known. The phrase as it stands may 
appear awkward, but the stylistic difficulties seem to me less 
decisive than the difficulties of interpretation which result from 
the traditional assumption of a “ higher hypothesis.” ΤῸ imply, 
as one would have to on the old assumption, that there are many 
hypotheses of a more universal character, any of which might be 
relevant to the argument, is to render the method itself almost 
unworkable. The plural τῶν makes better sense if it can be 
supposed to refer to the several conclusions inferrable from a 
particular premise chosen with the assistance of common sense 
and synoptic experience.*® 

Theaet. 156A3-5: ἀρχὴ δέ, ἐξ ἧς καὶ ἃ νυνδὴ ἐλέγομεν πάντα 
ἤρτηται, NOE αὐτῶν, ὡς τὸ πᾶν κίνησις ἦν καὶ ἄλλο παρὰ τοῦτο οὐδὲν. ... 
This, at long last, is an unmistakable instance of the A-perspec- 


17 The combination of ὑπόθεσις or ἀρχή with the genitive, so familiar 
in ontological contexts (example: Timaeus 53D4, as above), recurs in 
Aristotle’s terminology: Met. 1013a16: τῶν ἀποδείξεων ai ὑποθέσεις. Com- 
pare also 1013b20 and Phys. 195a18: ai ὑποθέσεις τοῦ συμπεράσματος, 
where however airia is understood. 

18R. S. Bluck, in Phronesis, II (1957), p. 26, asks what Plato could 
have meant by the “higher” hypothesis that is to be substituted for 
the hypothesis that turned out to be unsatisfactory. He believes that 
Plato is here thinking of the Form of the Good, i.e. the teleological 
cause. He shrugs off the stubborn fact that Socrates had announced he 
was going to undertake a δεύτερος πλοῦς. On rejecting the translation 
“higher hypothesis ” the difficulty resolves itself. 
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tive, characterized by the use of the verb dprdw (cf. above, note 
14). The proposition “motion is all” is here said to be the 
premise from which all earlier arguments are “ suspended,” as a 
piece of metal is suspended from another piece of metal that is 
magnetized (Jon 533E2), or as the human world is suspended 
from the world of the gods (Laws 631B8), or as certain kinds 
of human behavior are suspended from, i.e., dominated by, 
certain physical, psychological or moral causes (Laws %782D11; 
884A5). It may, of course, be objected that dprdw does not 
always or necessarily indicate vertical dependence. Yet the pre- 
sumption, as in the passages in the Laws, is in favor of influence 
from above, from the inscrutable realm of Hesiodic or Euripidean 
forces controlling man. In the Theaetetus passage various state- 
ments are felt to be quite literally suspended from a superior 
premise, perhaps by analogy with the notion of the fluxists that 
“motion rules supreme.” It should be mentioned that in this 
particular case the premise is one with which Plato would not 
agree; that, in fact, it is the sort of physical or meteorological 
assumption which Socrates occasionally makes fun of by regard- 
ing it as ‘meteoric’ itself (Republic 489C6). May we say that 
it is this which caused Plato to use the verb ἀρτάω in the present 
case, in order to underscore the insubstantiality and perhaps the 
topsy-turvy quality of the proposition contained in the premise ? 
But whatever the reason, the passage does give us one instance 
in which an ἀρχή (not a ὑπόθεσις 1) is said to be located higher 
than the propositions derived from it. 

If we now draw the balance of the passages we have discussed, 
it appears that most of them do not tell us anything about the 
direction of the activity prompted by hypothesis. Two, perhaps 
three, instances favor the horizontal perspective; here the eye 
focusses on the progress of the operation rather than on the 
mutual relations between the terms of the operation. One pas- 
sage speaks for the U-perspective ; here the etymological meaning 
of ὑπόθεσις seems to rise more fully to the consciousness. And 
finally there is one tolerably clear piece of evidence for the 
A-perspective. 

It now remains to investigate some passages from the Repub- 
lic, paiticularly from the section containing the allegory of the 
Cave and the diagram of the Divided Line. These passages have 
been reserved for the final part of our discussion because they 
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appear, at first glance, to occasion the greatest difficulty. It is 
only natural, given the perspectival connotations of Cave and 
Line, that the Platonic distinction between “up” and “ down ” 
should here find its most marked expression. We should, how- 
ever, remember that this perspective refers to the distinction 
between levels of reality, or rather between reality and the 
various kinds of non-real, and to the distinction between the 
correlate mental activities, such as knowledge and belief. The 
method of hypothetical reasoning, on the other hand, functions 
on only one level of mental activity, and is concerned with only 
one level of reality, viz. the Ideas (511C1-2), whether these 
Ideas be visualized in their pure state, as in dialectic, or less 
purely, as in mathematics and other sciences (510B4 ff.). 

First, a preliminary passage, Rep. 437A6-9: «ὑποθέμενοι ... 
eis τὸ πρόσθεν προΐομεν, ὁμολογήσαντες, ἐάν ποτε ἄλλῃ φανῇ ταῦτα 
ἢ ταύτῃ, πάντα ἡμῖν τὰ ἀπὸ τούτου συμβαίνοντα λελυμένα ἔσεσθαι. 
In this concise description of argument on the basis of postu- 
lates, the perspective is horizontal, or at best undetermined. What 
makes the passage important is the fact that the quotations to 
be studied directly refer by and large to just such reasoning as 
is contemplated here, in language very similar to the terms used 
here. 


Rep. 5383C7-D3: ... ἡ διαλεκτικὴ μέθοδος μόνη ταύτῃ πορεύεται, 
τὰς ὑποθέσεις ἀναιροῦσα, ἐπ’ αὐτὴν τὴν ἀρχὴν ἵνα βεβαιώσηται, καὶ τῷ 
ὄντι ἐν βορβόρῳ βαρβαρικῷ τινι τὸ τῆς ψυχῆς ὄμμα κατορωρυγμένον 
ἠρέμα ἕλκει καὶ ἀνάγει ἄνω.... The perspective of the operation 
itself is undetermined. The effect of the operation is to turn 
the mind upward from the swamp of Becoming to the exalted 
status of Reality. Analogously, the activity of dialectic is seen 
to lie at the top of the hierarchy of sciences, 534E2-4: ... δοκεῖ 

. ὥσπερ θριγκὸς τοῖς μαθήμασιν ἡ διαλεκτικὴ ἡμῖν ἐπάνω κεῖσθαι, 
καὶ οὐκέτ᾽ ἄλλο τούτου μάθημα ἀνωτέρω ὀρθῶς ἂν ἐπιτίθεσθαι... .. 19 

Rep. 510B5-9: ... ψυχὴ ζητεῖν ἀναγκάζεται ἐξ ὑποθέσεων, οὐκ ἐπ’ 
ἀρχὴν πορευομένη ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τὴν τελευτήν, τὸ δ᾽ αὖ ἕτερον---τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἀρχὴν 
ἀνυπόθετον---ἐξ ὑποθέσεως ἰοῦσα ... τὴν μέθοδον ποιουμένη. Perspec- 


19 fF, Μ. Cornford’s translation of Rep. 510B4 ff. and 533C7 ff. freely 
interpolates “up” and “down” (cf. also his “highest” for μέγιστον, 
505A2), instead of reproducing the inconclusive perspective of the text. 
H. D. P. Lee has managed to do this admirably. 
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tive undetermined. ἀρχή and τελευτή, πορεύεσθαι and μέθοδον 
ποιεῖσθαι are relative opposites but not absolutely fixed topog- 
raphically. Cf. 510D1-3: ἐκ τούτων ἀρχόμενοι τὰ λοιπὰ ἤδη διεξιόν- 
τες τελευτῶσιν ... ἐπὶ τοῦτο οὗ ἂν ἐπὶ σκέψιν ὁρμήσωσι. 


Rep. 511A3-7: ... ὑποθέσεσι δ᾽ ἀναγκαζομένην ψυχὴν χρῆσθαι ... 
οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἀρχὴν ἰοῦσαν, ὡς οὐ δυναμένην τῶν ὑποθέσεων ἀνωτέρω ἐκβαίνειν, 
εἰκόσι δὲ χρωμένην αὐτοῖς τοῖς ὑπὸ τῶν κάτω ἀπεικασθεῖσιν.... For 
this analysis of non-dialectic hypothetical argument, cf. above, 
510B5-9. There is, however, one difference between this state- 
ment and other statements we have discussed: ἀρχή is now 
distinguished from ὑπόθεσις ; it is equated with the ἀνυπόθετον. 
Mathematical demonstration is contrasted with the genuine 
dialectical method which leads to the ἀνυπόθετον and which is 
outlined in 511B3 ff. Mathematical reasoning functions on the 
second highest level of mental activity. Compared with pure 
dialectic, it is a swamp which does not permit a man to get 
his head free. That is to say, in the hierarchy of the sciences 
mathematics is so far below dialectic that it might as well be 
thought to be located in the quagmire of belief. There is no 
transfer or transition possible between mathematical and dia- 
lectical reasoning. “To get above the (mathematical) hy- 
potheses ” is tantamount to entering an entirely different arena 
of logical endeavor. 


Rep. 511B5-8: τὰς ὑποθέσεις ποιούμενος οὐκ ἀρχὰς ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι 
ὑποθέσεις, οἷον ἐπιβάσεις τε καὶ ὁρμάς, ἵνα μέχρι τοῦ ἀνυποθέτου ἐπὶ τὴν 
τοῦ παντὸς ἀρχὴν ἰών ... πάλιν αὖ ... ἐπὶ τελευτὴν καταβαίνῃ.. .. 
The key expressions are: ... ἐπὶ τὴν ... ἀρχὴν iov ... ἐπὶ τελευτὴν 
καταβαίνῃ. Cf. 511C8-9: ... διὰ δὲ τὸ μὴ ἐπ’ ἀρχὴν ἀνελθόντες 
σκοπεῖν. The mental activity described is that of dialectic, as con- 
trasted with that of mathematics and the inferior sciences. It is 
difficult to decide whether the words, and especially the preposi- 
tions employed in the compound verbs, refer to a vertical or a hori- 
zontal perspective. The horizontal or “ progress of argument ” 
significance of dva- and xara-compounds is well known and has 
already been instanced.*° τελευτή refers to the end of the 


°° Cf. ἐπανῆγεν, Xenophon, Memor., IV, 6, 13, cited above, p- 399; also 
the use of ἐπανέρχομαι and ἐπάνειμι, Plato, Parm. 142B1-2, and the 
parallel use of ἄνω and κάτω to refer to the limits of the race course, 
Plato, Rep. 613B11-12. Cf. further O. Becker, Das Bild des Weges, 
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supreme deductive argument, just as ἀρχή refers to its beginning, 
or to the end of the ensuing synthesis. What complicates the 
situation is the image, probably humorous, of the stepping stones 
which seem to indicate an “ up” and “ down ” orientation. And 
yet, if that were Plato’s conscious intention, he might well have 
spoken of higher and lower hypotheses, or he might have detailed 
the location of the ἀρχή vis-a-vis the other “ steps ” in the logical 
process. This he does not do. For the rest, the language does 
not differ significantly from the language of the other passages 
in the Republic which we have discussed. The best we can say, 
therefore, is that for one moment there is promise of a vertical 
perspective coming out into the open, only to be silenced im- 
mediately by what is probably a vague assumption of horizontal 
procedure. Whether the vertical perspective lurking under the 
surface would have been a U-perspective, as is suggested by the 
image of the stepping stones, or an A-perspective, as the alterna- 
tive meaning of the prepositions may indicate, is impossible to 
say. But this very uncertainty should help to drive home the 
point that Plato is not in this context interested in establishing 
an unambiguous vertical perspective. 

To repeat, when Plato, in his analysis of the Divided Line 
and Cave, talks about hypothesis, ἀρχή, τελευτή, etc., his language 
is usually non-committal on the score of perspective. Where he 
does speak of “up” and “down” he is ranking scientific hy- 
potheses in the second highest division, below those of dialectic. 
Once, 511B5 ff., the ontological and epistemological context does, 
on one interpretation, seem to color the logical perspective, and 
he appears to believe that those hypotheses which bring a man 
closer to the ἀνυπόθετον are seen as higher than more mediate 
hypotheses. But we have shown that the language need not 
carry this meaning, and that the similar phrasing of other 
passages speaks against the adoption of this interpretation. 

In only one of all the passages we have studied, Theaet. 
156A3-5, does Plato speak as if certain propositions based on a 
universal premise were thought of as suspended below it. But 
there Plato is not arguing in his own person or giving rules for 
a tidy logical procedure, but exposing and transfixing the mis- 
taken assumptions of Protagoras and the fluxists. Nevertheless, 


Hermes Hinzelschriften, IV (1937), index, s.v. καταβαίνω, and LSJ, 
8.v. ἀνέρχομαι, IT. 2. 
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this passage, in combination with Phaedo 101D8 ff. (U-perspec- 
tive) and Rep. 511B5-8 (inconclusive perspective), serves to con- 
firm our suspicion that Plato’s logical terminology is not shaped 
by a consistent (and irrelevant) metaphysical topography. We 
conclude, therefore, that the evidence for Plato systematically 
regarding the argument by hypothesis as leading downward from 
premise to inference is nil. It may be wondered why Plato was 
misunderstood so soon, notably by Aristotle. One explanation 
may be that Plato provides few examples of the technique in 
action. Another may be that Plato’s followers regarded him as 
a metaphysician first and last, and could not separate his logic 
from his ontology. The problem calls for a close investigation. 


T. G. ROoSENMEYER. 
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THE ROLE OF THE BOW IN THE PHILOCTETES 
OF SOPHOCLES. 


Perhaps no play of Sophocles has received more attention from 
recent critics or been more violently distorted by them than 
the Philoctetes. The great difficulty of the play is found in the 
reversal of decision which Heracles as deus ex machina orders 
and which is accepted so readily by the previously adamant 
Philoctetes. Kitto remarks that Heracles “‘so badly needs some- 
thing exciting to say,” and rejecting his own earlier treatment 
*itto concludes that Sophocles here “superimposes an ideal 
ending on the real one, in such a way that the one does not 
annul or even obscure the other, but each retains its own validi- 
‘y.”2 Linforth, too, is very sympathetic with Philoctetes’ point 
4: view and concludes: “The wound in his foot can be healed, 
hat the wound in his soul is beyond cure.”* Kirkwood thinks 
‘hat Neoptolemus is transformed “to complete sympathy with 
“\2 uncompromising virtue of Philoctetes.” * 


No! Both the wound in the body and the wound in the soul 
must be cured, and it is only when they are cured that we can 
speak without qualification of the virtue of Philoctetes, for 
virtue depends on rational choice. Philoctetes’ determination 
to sacrifice health and glory to vengeance is irrational and per- 
verse. Neoptolemus, it is true, comes to pity Philoctetes, but 
he never thinks that Philoctetes has made the correct choice. 
There can be no dichotomy, furthermore, between the ideal and 


1Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London, 1956), pp. 133, 137. 
M. Imhof in his review of this book (Gnomon, XXIX [1957], p. 591) 
views this treatment of the Philoctetes “ zwiespailtig und misslungen.” 

Cf. S. M. Adams, who says of Philoctetes’ refusal: “This is an 
adequate answer, on the human plane.” “The typical Sophoclean cen- 
tral figure has kept his strong determination; only the direct command 
of heaven overcomes it with the overriding claim of piety ” (Sophocles 
the Playwright, Phoenix, Supplement III [Toronto, 1957], pp. 158, 159). 

?Ivan M. Linforth, “ Philoctetes: The Play and the Man” (Univ. 
of California Publ. in Class. Philology, XV, 3 [1956]), pp. 95-156, 
especially p. 156. 

86. M. Kirkwood, A Study of Sophoclean Drama (Ithaca, 1958), p. 
39. Cf. Kitto, op. cit., p. 130. 
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the real ending or the divine and the human ending. Especially 
for the Greeks, the divine is an extension of the human. The 
real or human solution must coincide with the ideal or divine 
one—and it does! 

The Philoctetes of Euripides, produced in 431 B.C., seems 
to have presented a stirring dramatic conflict finally resolved 
in favor of patriotism.* His Philoctetes seems to have been 
persuaded by ordinary human argument.’ It is not likely that 
Euripides’ argumentation could have been greatly improved 
upon. Sophocles, therefore, must invent a different ending. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles was produced at an even more 
crucial hour for Athens, and the issues here presented remind 
one immediately of Thucydides’ famous description of the de- 
terioration of character during the war (III, 82-3 Crawley): 
“Revenge ... was held of more account than self-preservation.” 
“, . . success by treachery won... the palm of superior intel- 
ligence.” “The ancient simplicity into which honor so largely 
entered was laughed down and disappeared. .. .” Here in these 
descriptions stand Philoctetes, Odysseus, and Neoptolemus, and, 
in general, the whole fearfully complex problem of the priority 
of obligations, never more crucial than at Athens in 409 B.C. 
Sophocles is certainly concerned with the portrayal of the char- 
acters of these three men, but of course he is much more pro- 
foundly concerned with the political and moral problems 
involved. 

Sophocles has shown no sympathy whatever for the unprin- 
cipled politician Odysseus. This is obvious throughout the play 
but especially in the first scene where Odysseus uses so many 
offensive words (σόφισμα, ἐκκλέψεις, κλοπεύς, κακά). Odysseus is 
depicted as politicians are and always will be. In fairness 
Sophocles might have allowed him more explicitly to say that 
honesty survives only when one’s antagonist shows some respect 
for it. Odysseus may claim to serve the purpose of Zeus (Phil. 
990), but he is painted in such black colors that he cannot 


* Evidence on the development and ending of Euripides’ play is very 
slight. The assumptions that I have made seem to me plausible, but 
of course they cannot be proved correct. On the three plays in 
general, and especially on the ending of Euripides’ play, see John S. 
Kieffer, “ Philoctetes and Arete,” C.P., XXXVII (1942), pp. 38-50. 

° See Apollodorus, Epitome, V, 8; Dio Chrysostom, Or., 52. 
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represent any divinity for whom Sophocles had genuine respect. 
The reasonable conclusion to be drawn from the Philoctetes is 
not that the gods choose strange helpmates but rather that such 
unscrupulous leaders, even when they adopt a just cause, retard 
rather than advance the interests of society.® 

For Philoctetes Sophocles certainly shows a most kindly sym- 
pathy, and the great appeal of the play is in no small measure 
due to this. But no Greek spectator could have approved of 
Philoctetes’ rugged refusal of engagement, a refusal which so 
enthralls modern critics—and André Gide. The Greek spectator 
must immediately have thought of Achilles in the Jlad and 
especially of the great and deliberately verbose speech by which 
Nestor fires Patroclus to action while Achilles stands inactive 
and sees his friends die. Sophocles has made this analogy un- 
mistakable by having Philoctetes lay the blame for his plight 
not upon the Greeks—his attitude towards Greeks in general is 
friendly—but specifically and time and time again upon the 
Atreidae and Odysseus.? The continual repetition of this point 
must be significant in the play. Philoctetes’ complaint, like that 
of Achilles, is one against individuals. We know very clearly 
from the character of Odysseus in the Ajax where Sophocles 
stands when patriotism combines with enlightened self-interest 
against the feuding of individuals. Sophocles did not approve 
of Philoctetes’ decision. 

Sophocles obviously, then, views the individual as the prime and 
determinant element of the state. Indeed no one has ever cham- 
pioned the inalienable rights and dignity of the individual more 
eloquently. Still, the individual is viewed as an element of a 
larger whole and not as an independent creation: he cannot 
renounce his obligations to his fellow men however grossly mis- 
treated he may have been. 

Besides this evidence from the Iliad and the Ajaz, there is 
definite indication in the play itself that the stubborn refusal of 
Philoctetes to accept the embassy of Neoptolemus is not virtuous. 
This embassy, of course, would have been much more appealing 


6 Some critics think otherwise. Georges Méautis (Sophocle: Essai 
sur le héros tragique [Paris, 1957], p. 97) states: “. . . Ulysse, les 
Atrides ont été les instruments inconscients d’une volunté plus haute.” 

™ Phil. 264, 314, 406, 791 ff., 872, 1023, 1285-6, 1356-7, 1384, 1390, 
ef. 321, 361, 372, 389, 585-6. 
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to Philoctetes if Odysseus had not been sent. But Sophocles 
retains Odysseus, desiring to present “les trois morales” in their 
most powerful forms and to force his three characters to their 
utmost extremes. Thus he gives Philoctetes’ case its strongest 
conceivable support. Even so, the chorus tell Philoctetes that 
he has made the wrong choice and that he alone will be respon- 
sible for his fate (1095-1100). Neoptolemus, too, insists that 
Philoctetes has become wild (ἠγρίωσαι 1321) and is refusing the 
proffered favors of the gods (1374). Neoptolemus finally agrees 
to take Philoctetes home not because he thinks this the right 
course, but merely because he is pressed so hard on a point of 
personal honor. 

There is other and even stronger evidence, usually overlooked 
by modern critics,? who have normally found only three morales 
in the play. Actually there is a fourth, more powerful than any 
of the others: the bow of Heracles. This bow is the conspicuous 
center of attention from the first entrance of Philoctetes. It is 
the objective symbol of Heracles. And who is this god? This is 
the type of question which Grube asked in his brilliant study of 
the Bacchae, and his eloquent answer solved the riddle.® It is a 
question which we must always ask when a god appears in Greek 
tragedy. 

Who is Heracles? The answer was obvious to every Greek 
spectator and is obvious to us. Suffice it here to cite the para- 
basis of the Wasps (1043) where Aristophanes boasts of being 
the Heraclean champion who attacked the horrid monster of 
the Pnyx: 


τοιόνδ᾽ εὑρόντες ἀλεξίκακον τῆς χώρας τῆσδε καθαρτήν.Ἶ9 


In the Peace Aristophanes repeats this boast and adds that he 
deserves gratitude for freeing the Athenian state of such tyranny. 


8 Gilbert Norwood (Greek Tragedy? [London, 1928], pp. 164-5) is 
a notable exception, pointing out that the bow of Heracles is the 
rightful instrument of well-doing and that it was for such a reason 
that Philoctetes received it. See also Cedric H. Whitman, Sophocles: 
a Study of Heroic Humanism (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 182. 

°G. M. A. Grube, “Dionysus in the Bacchae, T.A.P.A,, LXVI 
(1935), pp. 53-4. 

10 Νοίβ the epithet ἀλεξίκακος, a frequent epithet of Heracles, as of 
Apollo (and other gods). On Heracles in general, see Marcel Simon, 
Hercule et le Christianisme (Paris, 1955), p. 108. 
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He boasts also that he is the champion of the theater who has 
made comedy safe from braggart gluttons and whining slaves. 

Heracles made civilization possible by achieving man’s mastery 
over the beast and civilized man’s superiority over the barbarian. 
He freed Prometheus, father of the arts, he slew the centaurs, 
wild monsters who refused their birthright to become men. His 
most magnificent weapon in all this was the bow, divine in its 
origin. This bow, Apollo’s gift to Heracles, symbolizes man’s 
intelligence brought into action to guarantee man’s domination 
of the earth. This significance accounts for the prominence of 
the bow in the action and in the text of the Philoctetes. Forms 
of the word 7dov/a occur some twenty-four times in the text, 
and there are numerous occurrences of ὅπλα, ids, βέλος. The 
imagery of archery, too, occurs, especially “to miss the mark” 
(ἁμαρτάνω, ἐξαμαρτάνω).1} The divine nature of the weapons is 
brought out repeatedly. 

The bow plays a major role in the dramatic action, and at 
the first production it must have been obvious that Philoctetes’ 
present use of this magnificent weapon is a little ridiculous: 
the weapon of cultured man is here being used on a desert island 
to shoot “small fry” for one poor individual disabled in soli- 
tude and destined—inevitably—to be whole only when he again 
becomes an active participant in society. The use to which Phi- 
loctetes proposes to devote the bow near the end of the play— 
the slaying of the Greeks who may seek to punish him and 
Neoptolemus for their sulking—this use must have appeared 
to the original audience as nothing short of an outrageous 
reversal of the proper use of Apollo’s gift to Heracles διὰ τὴν 
ἀρετήν 12 and Heracles’ gift to Philoctetes for “noble deeds,” 
that is, for doing what must be done when others refuse to act.'® 

Heracles is something more than the champion of civilized 
society. A Stoic long before Zeno, he is a deification of engage- 
ment. If his simple but splendid lines at the end of the play do 
not excite us, then we have lost even from our imagination the 
thrill of heroic ambition and accomplishment.** Heracles’ speech 


11 Phil. 231, 1249; 95, 1012, 1224. 
12 Diodorus Siculus, IV, 14, 3. 


18 Sophocles, Phil. 670. 
14 Kitto, op. cit., p. 105, says: “ Nowhere in the whole of Sophocles 


is there a speech less impressive than this one which he wrote for 
Heracles.” 
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opens on the note of labor (reinforced by figura etymologica 
1419), he cites his areté and challenges Philoctetes to great 
accomplishment through similar labor and by means of the bow 
(1427, 1432, 1440). Hope of victory was not dead at Athens 
in 409 B.C., and every intelligent Athenian knew that victory 
depended on ranking patriotism above—far above—parties and 
personal grievances. What Alcibiades had done and what had 
been done to him constituted an unmistakable example.*® 

What is needed to convert the uncompromising Philoctetes of 
Sophocles is the same thing that is needed in the Iliad to con- 
vert Achilles: a profoundly moving emotional experience. In 
reference to Achilles’ accepting ransom for the body of Hector, 
Cedric Whitman in his brilliant treatment of Achilles remarks: 
“Tn only two lines, with no argument whatsoever, Achilles gives 
up the whole thing.” *® And again: “The god in such scenes 
is the clear moment of insight and decision. . . . 77. Somewhat 
similar is Kitto’s view of Sophocles’ conception of the gods: 
“They symbolise his conception of an unchanging framework of 
Law which permeates human life as it does the physical uni- 
verse... .” 18 It is true that earlier in the Philoctetes (1326) 
Neoptolemus says that the sufferings of the hero were all in 
accordance with divine plan. But this type of consolation is 
common in every age and is here no sound evidence that 
Sophocles believed in any supernatural direction of man’s life. 
Indeed the Greek words here are vague (ἐκ θείας τύχης) and need 
hardly mean more than what has actually happened. In general 
the characters of Sophocles exhibit the bewilderingly varied be- 
liefs found in the Greek life of which he wrote. Sophocles’ pro- 
found lack of prejudice on matters divine is one of the reasons 
for his eternal appeal. 


15 Cf, Thucydides, VI, 89-92. 

1° Cedric H. Whitman, Homer and the Homeric Tradition (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1958), p. 347, n. 113. 

17 Ibid., p. 217. 

18 Kitto, “The Idea of God in Aeschylus and Sophocles,” in La 
Notion du Divin (Entretiens sur VAntiquité Classique, I [Geneva, 
1952]), p. 179. G. M. Kirkwood (op. cit., p. 275) in reference to Ajax 
points out that Athena is just as ready to be cruel to her supposed 
favorite Odysseus. “To both men she is stern and impersonal.” It 
follows, in the opinion of the present writer, that this Athena is in- 
exorable and no longer an anthropomorphic divinity. 
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The appearance of Heracles in this play is abrupt, but the 
reasoning behind his words is entirely rational and convincing, 
and his epiphany, interpreted symbolically like Athena’s charge 
to Achilles in the first book of the Iliad or interpreted super- 
naturally, is of sufficient impressiveness to preclude further 
argument. The final lines of Philoctetes indicate that his con- 
version is perfect. The wound in his heart is completely healed. 

The bow of Heracles, then, is the fourth morale in the play, 
an objective and unchanging symbol against which the three 
vacillating human figures are constantly being measured through- 
out the play. None of these human figures meets its heroic 
standard until both Philoctetes and Neoptolemus consciously 
and deliberately do so at the appearance of its master. But 
from the beginning of the play we should realize that in any 
satisfactory solution these men must measure up to the ideals 
symbolized by the bow. 

+ WHALEY HarsH. 


THE PRIESTESS, ERITHA. 


PY Eb297 
1-je-re-ja e-ke-ge e-u-ke-to-ge e-to-ni-jo e-ke-e te-o 
ko-to-no-o-ko-de ko-to-na-o ke-ke-me-na-o o-na-ta e-ke-e 
WHEAT 3 DM 9 QT 3 


It may be asserted that of all the tablets in the Mycenaean 
script that the soil of Greece has so far given up, none excels 
Eb297 from Pylos (Ventris and Chadwick, Documents in My- 
cenaean Greek [Cambridge, 1956], pp. 256-7) in general interest, 
whether linguistic, literary, or historical. So it deserves further 
consideration than it has already received, which may lead to a 
clearer conception of its meaning than the halting and uncertain 
readings current at present. In any case, its unique character 
must be recognised, as a literary composition whose balanced 
clauses, positional emphasis, and developed syntax would not 
disgrace the Attic of a millennium later. 

First, as regards its form. It constitutes a rhythmic couplet, 
only slightly disguised by the syllabic script; the rhythm is the 
trochaic tetrameter catalectic, the rhythm which Aeschylus and 
Aristophanes perfected in Attic, which came via the New Comedy 
into the Latin of Plautus and spoke almost the last word of 
Latin poetry in the Pervigilium; it was still living a century 
ago, when Tennyson wrote “ In the spring a young man’s fancy,” 
Longfellow bade us “ Tell me not in mournful numbers,” and 
Mark Twain penned his threnody “ Willie had a purple monkey.” 
Whether it is still alive I know not; perhaps the modern Muse 
lacks strength to tackle a fifteen-syllable line; but on any showing 
it must count as one of the oldest and most vigorous forms of 
rhythmic language. 

In the example before us, the rhythm shows certain primitive 
weaknesses; it allows anacrusis in the first line, it is doubtful 
about elision, and it seems to disregard the dialysis at the fourth 
foot; this, however, is uncertain, owing to our ignorance of the 
quantity of two important vowels. So I jump the centuries and 
transliterate the text into the Attic alphabet; the maturity of 
the language is shown by the fact that it goes almost letter for 
letter; and I mark the scansion as follows :— 
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> 3 3 > 
εὐχεὶ ται Τ ε τωνι] Ov €XE | εν θε ῳ 
> 


ε > > 
ie| pe ἐ 
KTowa|ov κεϊκειμεναίων Olvar’ éxelev 


KTOLVOO 


χει TE 
xy δὲ 


(If the second syllable of etonijo or kekemenao should prove to 
be short, then the foot containing it would be a tribrach, with 
hiatus at the dialysis of the former line, i.e. εὐχε ται τε | ἐτονι[ον 
and κε[κεμενα ων.) 

This scheme of scansion has been rejected by a critic, on the 
ground that with a little manipulation any prose passage may be 
made to fit some kind of scansion. I agree, having in my school- 
days spent some time in extracting hexameters from the text of 
Livy; but I still maintain that the chance of finding two 
consecutive lines, forming a complete “epigram ” in what was 
intended to be prose, is incredibly remote. And whatever our 
opinions about the metrical nature of the text may be, we must 
admit that the scribe had no doubt that it constituted a metrical 
couplet. At the end of the first line he stopped and went back 
to the left-hand side of the tablet to continue the second line, 
instead of filling his space solid, as did the other scribe who 
copied the passage. 

The practice of recording land-ownership in verse is illustrated 
by Myres (Who were the Greeks? [Berkeley, 1930], pp. 301-2) 
from places as far apart as New Zealand and Iceland, and the 
reason for it is stated, namely that verse is easier to remember 
and harder to falsify than prose. 

I take it then that the priestess, being conservative by pro- 
fession, instead of letting the scribe register her estate in his dry 
officialese, insisted on following the immemorial, pre-Achaean 
fashion of avowing in verse her title to the land that she held. 

Before I proceed to interpret the lines, I must enunciate two 
linguistic postulates that I have found necessary; if they are 
granted, the text translates itself without trouble; if not, it rests 
with the objector to find an alternative rendering which gives 
equally good sense. 

We were taught in our youth that the dative was the case of 
advantage or disadvantage; in Latin this ambivalent use is so 
far normal that an editor preparing a school edition of Horace, 
when he came to Adimam cantare severis might spare a line for 
comment on the use of the infinitive, but would waste no words 
on the dative. In Greek, this use of the dative to denote loss 
as well as profit, to mean “take from” as well as “ give to,” 
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faded out early, leaving only a few examples, all with the verb 
δέχομαι. 1 quote from Homer Θέμιστι δὲ δέκτο δέπας (I1., XXII, 
871), δέξατό οἱ σκῆπτρον (1]., 11, 185), and ot δέξατο χάλκεον ἔγχος 
(Od., V, 282) ; the Aristophanic οὐκ ἂν πριαίμην τῷδε, “1 wouldn’t 
buy from him ” may be a colloquial survival of an archaism, or 
it may be felt as a locative, “at his shop.” From the tablets I 
quote: (i) PY Pn 30, odekasato akosota, δέξατο ἀξότης, “ the 
valuer(?) recovered,” followed by three names, apparently in 
the dative; (ii) PY Cn4 is a list of names, likewise in the dative, 
headed by the word opero “ deficit ” or “due from”; the num- 
bers are small, ranging from four to twenty-two, and I take them 
to mean shortages in the various flocks, for which the shepherds 
are responsible; (iii) in the Pylos Eo tablets the usual formula 
is eke paro with the dative, “he holds from” and in the Eb 
tablets paro damo “ from the Deme.” Now, in the development 
of prepositional usage with nouns, the preposition did not in any 
sense “ govern” the case, but was attached, for greater clarity, 
to a case usage previously existing. Hence, eke paro with the 
dative, a usage which later Greek altered to rapa with the geni- 
tive, attests an archaic eke with the dative, meaning “ holds 
from.” Instances of this do occur, and are not to be dismissed 
merely as blunders. Eo276.2 reads ekege onato ru-83-e, without 
paro; possibly the omission was due to a wish to keep the entry 
in one line, but it shows that the dative with eke was intelligible 
without paro. Eo247.3 reads eke onato aitijoge, where the 
scribe has first written the name in the genitive and altered it 
to the dative; he was not guilty of a solecism but was merely 
amending the grammatical form of his sentence. So in Ep704.2, 
uwamia teojo doera onato ekege ijereja kera, where Ventris and 
Chadwick (Documents, p. 253) comment “one might have ex- 
pected pa-ro i-je-re-ja ‘from the priestess.’ ” 

The tablet Ep301 contains a list of twelve names, the first five 
of which are noted as holding an onato of public land “ from the 
deme.” After a blank space follow seven other names each 
followed by the formula ekege kekemena kotona kotonooko, which 
is usually taken to mean “he holds a communal plot, being 
himself a plot-owner.” To this interpretation I raise several 
objections. In the first place, it is not customary in these records 
to enter leaseholds and the holding of xrowai on the same tablet, 
except in the prescribed order seen in the En and Eo tablets; 
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first the name of the holder of a kotona, with its assessment, 
then the names of leaseholders who hold fractions of the kotona 
with the assessment of each. (Possibly the granting of a lease 
absolved the holder of a kotona from payment of a proportionate 
amount of the total assessment.) Secondly, if whole xrowai and 
the leases of such fractions are to be listed together the obvious 
order would be to put the whole xrowai first, and the smaller 
leaseholds after. Thirdly, there should be an obvious difference 
in size between a whole kotona and a leasehold of part of one, 
which would be reflected in the assessments. Not all the assess- 
ments of these twelve entries survive, but the average of the three 
surviving of the first set, which are stated to be leases, and that 
of the four of the second set, which are usually read as holdings 
of a whole kotona, is exactly the same, namely pM 4 QT 3, a 
usual size for a lease, but too small for a kotona. Obviously, all 
the entries refer to leases. Fourthly, the phrase eke paro damo 
in the first five entries is exactly balanced by the phrase ekege 
kotonooko ; the holdings are leases in both cases, but granted by 
a different authority. Fifthly, if in line 6, for example, “ Pi- 
kreus holds a communal plot,” it is tautological to add, in the 
nominative case, kotonooko “being a plot-holder”; of course he 
is; and although clay is cheap, storage space is restricted, and 
the scribes do not waste words. Lastly, private holders of public 
plots form a special class of men performing quasi-public ser- 
vices, shepherds and swineherds, oxherds and bee-keepers; possi- 
bly they might all be described as δημιόεργοι. 

My interpretation, then, of Ep301 is that it is a list of leases 
of portions of public land (kekemena kotona is in the genitive case 
all through ; the lease of a whole kotona seems inconceivable) ; the 
first five recipients get their grants paro damo, the other seven 
from an official called the Ktoinouchos, which might be rendered 
“Estates Manager,” who had the day-to-day oversight of public 
lands and was empowered to grant leases of them when the Council 
of the Deme was not in session. (I regard the damokoro of Ta711 
as the later Demagoras, “he who convenes the Deme.” The 
Deme had authority over local affairs, but had to be summoned, 
like the Comitia at Rome, by a competent officer.) But naturally 
this Estates Manager could not grant himself a lease, so attiogo, 
holding that office, had to get his lease paro damo. Whether 
the same disability applies to all the other four of the first group 
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is not clear; there might well be other considerations. In Eb846, 
as in Ep301.2, aitijogo holds an onato paro damo kotonooko, 
and since there is no room for two datives in the syntax, koto- 
nooko must be a nominative; wanatajo in Eb369 and adamao in 
Eb747 are in exactly the same position; but there is nothing in 
the other mention of atuko (En609.5) to suggest that he held 
the office, and the legal position of tataro in Ko224.7 is obscure. 

Would five “ Estates Managers ” be too many for the kingdom 
of Pylos to carry? I venture to think not. Each of the nine 
cities which lay to the west of the Messenian Divide was probably 
a deme, with its own constitution, and there were others, possibly 
more than nine, on the eastern side of the country. The only 
question that arises is how far afield did the records stored at 
Pylos extend ? 

This, then, is my second postulate, that the word kotonooko 
did not mean any “man who held a kotona” as at Athens 
κληροῦχος meant any “ holder of a κλῆρος. It would seem that 
the verb ἔχω suffered a slight change of meaning between 1200 
B.C. and historical times. In earlier days it seems to mean 
“control, have power over, direct and protect,” and this meaning 
appears in names: watuoko (KHal36) “he who controls the 
city”; in titles: πολιοῦχος with much the same meaning; and 
in offices: εὐνοῦχος; that is to say, ἔχει was not the same as 
κέκτηται. 

In further support of my view, I would point out that nowhere 
in the texts is the word kotonooko demonstrably plural, al- 
though the holders of a ktoina were a numerous body, and might 
well have been spoken of collectively. Yet where the plural sense 
is required we find, not a plural form of kotonooko, but various 
equivalents; Sn64.9 says kotona ekote, “oi κτοινὰς ἔχοντες ἢ; 
Be995 says kotonewe, and Eb 901 kotoneta. 

So, my two postulates being, as I hope, granted, I proceed to 
translate, with a running comment, the texts relating to the 
estate of the priestess. 

“The priestess both holds and avows holding an etonion from 
her deity.” To deny the correlation of the repeated ge is to fly 
in the face of the Greek language; when the second part of the 
formula was dropped, the first ge remained attached to eke until 
it was finally recognised as meaningless—legal formulae die 
hard—and dropped also. The verb euketo “ εὔχεται is im- 
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portant; it has been taken to be merely a verb of saying, and 
construed with an accusative and infinitive, but εὔχομαι means, 
“JT make an important statement about myself” (hence the 
middle voice) and is followed not by an accusative and infinitive 
but by a bare “ prolate” infinitive. If the infinitive started by 
being the dative case of a verbal noun, its effect would be some- 
thing like “ I make avowal as regards having.” It is no part of 
the priestess’ duties to make a statement about the holdings of 
other persons, and if it had been, she would not have used the 
verb εὔχομαι. The last word teo can hardly be any case but the 
dative, and its meaning with ekee can only be “ by favour of, at 
the hands of, from ” the deity. 

In the second line de is also important; one feels that the 
priestess would have slipped men into her first line, if the word 
had existed in her day; de points a contrast, but between what 
or whom? Not between the priestess and another subject, nor 
between her etonion—whatever form of holding that was—and 
the leaseholds; only one estate was in question, as is shown by 
the fact that there is only one assessment; the contrast then 
must be between teo and kotonooko, a somewhat scornful con- 
trast between what she holds by the grace of heaven and what 
by the laws of man. So the translation runs: “ Whereas from a 
(or “the”) ktoinouchos she avows holding leases of public 
lands.” 

The position is clear. She claims that she holds her estate by 
an immemorial tenure “ going back to a god.” The officials of 
the Land Survey cannot recognise such a tenure, unknown to 
Achaean Law; so they regularise matters by issuing her a form 
of lease, covering her estate, which happens to extend over two 
or more of the regular land divisions. She accepts their ruling, 
so long as it does not disturb her possession, and the battle is 
drawn, with the honours on the side of the priestess. 

Then comes the filing clerk, who has to reduce a wilderness 
of dockets to an intelligible uniformity, and his version is given 
in Ep704.5-6 ; I take this to be a recension of Eb297, since only 
on this supposition can the divergencies be explained; and the 
revision runs: 


e-ri-ta 1-je-re-ja e-ke e-u-ke-to-ge e-to-ni-jo e-ke-e te-o 
da-mo-de-mi pa-si ko-to-na-o ke-ke-me-na-o o-na-to e-ke-e 
to-so pe-mo WHEAT 3 DM 9 


ἂν we 
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The two texts obviously refer to the same holding, because the 
assessment is the same, except that here a fraction is omitted— 
“a rod or two makes no difference in a holding of this size” 
(we can almost hear his muttered comments), “but the estate 
has no name; it must have a name; every estate has a name; 
how else can we index it?”; so he digs out the name of the 
priestess which she had omitted, as being of no consequence; or 
perhaps it revealed a somewhat lowly origin. The insertion of 
the name makes hash of the scansion, but this scribe has no ear 
for verse, though a keen eye for the saving of clay; he writes 
straight on after the end of the metrical line—the scribe of Eb 
had carefully observed it—to the edge of the tablet; eke euketoge: 
“we omit ge after eke now”; and he goes back beyond the 
kotonooko to the higher authority, the damo, opposing its re- 
marks (“ But the deme says that she holds . . .”) to the avowal 
of the priestess, with no doubt in his mind where legality lay, 
but giving us, incidentally, our earliest example of the accusative 
and infinitive. 

So I offer my interpretation, feeling that if it is wrong in 
details my main contention holds, that Eb297 should be con- 
sidered not as a mere book-keeping entry, but as a literary com- 
position, and all its balances and contrasts be given full weight 
in its interpretation. 

Farewell, then, to the priestess Eritha, and our thanks to her 
for a lesson in the rudiments of the language and literature of 
Greece. 


WALTER Εἰ. WITTON. 
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T(Homas) B(ertraM) L(oNSDALE) WessTEeR. From Mycenae to 
Homer. A Study in Early Greek Literature and Art. London, 
Methuen, 1958. Pp. xvi + 312; pls. with 38 figs.; folding map. 
30s. (about $4.20). 


Though modest in size and in tone, this book is a pioneer synthesis 
of wide scope. The price is low, and the author has generously stipu- 
lated that all royalties are to go to the Ventris Memorial Fund. 
Webster’s scholarly preparation was unusual. His numerous books 
include two synthetic works on the culture—especially the pottery 
and the literature—of the Classical period. For twenty-five years 
he has taught Homer, and the new book reflects a thorough knowl- 
edge of the lines. At London, moreover, throughout its course (i.e. 
since Feb. 1954), he has participated actively in the Institute of 
Classical Studies’ famous Minoan Linear B (now ‘ Mycenaean ’?) 
Seminar, and thus has had the most favorable opportunity in the 
world to absorb the new knowledge, including everything from 
bibliography to ideas. MtH (if that is the best abbreviation) de- 
serves a hearty welcome and a careful examination. 


Related Works. At a time when much is being published, it is 
useful to know precisely when books are written. MtH has Ac- 
knowledgements (p. xiii) dated October 1957; the volume was pub- 
lished 8 August 1958. C. H. Whitman’s Homer and the Heroic 
Tradition, which will certainly be compared with it in several re- 
spects (the only review of Whitman which has appeared at this 
writing, with an admirable discussion of the Homeric problem, in 
The Times Literary Supplement, No. 2976 [13 Mar. 1959], pp. 137- 
8, mentions Webster as related), was published earlier in 1958, the 
Preface having been signed in August 1957. The two books were 
written in complete independence of each other. To both, M. 
Ventris—J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean Greek (1956) was 
available. Webster does not mention the most important paper 
since Parry, viz. Albert Bates Lord, “ Homer’s Originality: Oral 
Dictated Texts,” 7.A.P.A.. LXXXIV (1953, published summer 
1954), pp. 124-34. This paper, stimulated by C. M. Bowra’s Heroic 
Poetry, was apparently too late for Bowra’s Homer and his Fore- 
runners (infra) who, however, on pp. 9-13 discussed the (Lord’s) 
theory that the poems were dictated. A theory of dictation had 
been mentioned by others, e.g. R. Carpenter, A.J.A., XXXVII 
(1933), p. 29. 

Because Webster’s MtH is weak in its use of comparative evidence, 
relying more on Bowra’s Tradition and Design in the Iliad (1930; 
corrected reprint 1950) than on Bowra’s later works, Sir Maurice’s 
series should be listed: 
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“The Comparative Study of Homer,” A.J.A., LIV (1950), pp. 
184-192. 
Systematic; still the most useful summary. 
Heroic Poetry (London, Macmillan, 1952). Pp. x + 590. 
A survey by topics, wonderful in scope and so extensive that its 
mere size has doubtless been an obstacle to its assimilation. 
“Homer and his Forerunners,” A. Lang Lecture, 16 Feb. 1955 
(published autumn 1955; Edinburgh, Nelson). 
Though mentioned only once and only for the Bellerophon story 
(p. 67, n. 2), the lecture covers much the same ground as MtH, 
with one large exception: Geometric art is omitted. Webster is 
one of two persons thanked for giving help. I do not know the 
facts, but it is as if Bowra’s lecture prompted Webster’s book. 
The lecture may not be final in every sentence, but it is, I think, 
so sound and sensible as a whole that MtH cannot be considered 
without reference to it. 
“The Meaning of a Heroie Age,” Earl Grey Lecture 37, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, 9 May 1957. 
This exciting lecture has less direct bearing on MtH, but is 
important as an historical (not so much a literary) study of its 
subject. 


MtH as a Whole. In a sense, MtH is an attempt to fit the Linear 
B discoveries and other recent findings into something like their 
entire literary setting. But the book contains comparatively little 
of the tablets themselves. The real focus is Homer, and the (lost) 
poetry that led up to Homer. The art, literature, myth, and religion 
of the whole period, from the Shaft Graves to the writing-down of 
the Homerie epics, with the present knowledge of Linear B added, 
and the relevant political considerations, are considered with an eye 
to the development of poetry. Amazing in its variety and erudition, 
the chief value of the book lies in its collection of these diverse 
materials. The theorizing about the materials, though often (I 
think) erroneous, is never merely thin and aesthetic, and hardly ever 
leaves the data themselves out of sight. For this reason, viz. because 
it has a substratum of solid content, the book is somehow better 
than the average quality of all its parts. 

The matter is packed in tight, but the treatment is broad, receptive, 
generous, above all bold: in essence an attempt to bring everything 
to bear, and to make everything possible out of what is given. The 
final result may be symbolized at the start by noting that the two 
scholars praised as brilliant are G. Murray (p. 159) and M. Parry 
(p. 287); whereas actually the spirit of Murray pervades the book, 
Parry is insufficiently understood. The weakness of the book is 
certainly its theorizing. There is little arguing this way and that; 
the numerous intuitions are not founded deep and buttressed against 
all assailants. Any review, especially any positivistic, detailed re- 
view, is bound to be largely critical. And yet it may well be that 
progress in these studies will come eventually in part from the 
gathering of great bodies of evidence such as we have here, and 
also from such conjectures as can be made. Not only does the book 
hold so much content that no review can do it justice, but it also 
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embodies a generosity of spirit which will be wholly lost (I fear) in 
a critical review. 


The eight chapters will be considered in the following sections. 


Ch. 1, “ Records of Society in the Second Millennium.” The main 
point is “that the rich, elaborate, and highly centralized Mycenaean 
civilization was much more akin to contemporary Near EKastern 
kingdoms than to the city states of archaic and classical Greece ” 
(p. 23). This thesis, already put forward but with the greatest 
hesitancy in Docs., p. 106, is briefly sketched in MtH by paragraphs 
chiefly on the position of the King, on grades of society, tenure of 
land, labor, taxes, herding, military operations, and religion, as they 
are taken to be revealed by the Linear B tablets. The institutions 
are compared to those of Ugarit, Alalakh—Al Mina, Boghazkoy, 
and Mari. Without subscribing to any of the particulars, M. I. 
Finley would accept the general position, while pointing out for- 
midable difficulties on both sides (Hc. Hist. Rev., X [1957/8], pp. 
128-41). Non-specialists can only adopt a wait-see position. 


The wanax in Pylos is declared to be “in some sense divine” 
because in Classical Greek the word ἀναξ is used only for gods, and 
because in Homer kings are called Zeus-born, etc. Further, the 
King’s land is called temenos in the tablets, and in Greek more than 
500 years later the word applied only to land sacred to gods and 
heroes. But at Pylos the Commander of the Army (lawagetas) 
also has a temenos: so he too is declared to be divine (p. 11)— 
which is hard to conceive, unless he were the heir apparent, as J. 
Chadwick once suggested (Manchester Guardian, reprint, June 1954, 
p. 6; ef. Docs., p. 120). If one were to reason backward as does 
Webster, on the basis say of the word ἐκκλησία, from Christian to 
Classical times, it could be “ proved” that the Athenian assembly 
was a religious gathering, Athens a theocracy, and one shudders to 
think what else. The conception of rulers as “in some sense divine ” 
is no simple and easy matter, as long study of ruler cult in Hellenistic 
and Roman times has shown; and the history of the doctrine of the 
divine rights of (modern) kings is no less involved and difficult. Noth- 
ing in the Linear B tablets has been cited as bearing out any such 
notions. Certainly in Homer, if his evidence is relevant, Agamemnon 
and the other basileis are not treated (except in stock epithets) as 
belonging in any real sense among the more-than-human beings who 
make up the polytheism; indeed one of the fundamental bases of the 
Iliad is the great and awful gulf between the gods and all men. 
Divine sanction for rulers is another matter, and with it other 
personal relations. The problems have been studied by J. Puhvel, 
Minoica (Fest. J. Sundwall), pp. 327-33.—The Sacral Kingship, 
ed. R. Pettazzoni (1959: VIII Internal. Cong. Hist. Rel.: Suppl. 
to Numen, IV), I have not seen. 


Not always but often Webster tends in this chapter to maxi- 
malize (if that is the correct modern word). He would like to 
believe, as of course we all should, that in Mycenaean times poetry 
and laws were written down: such writings may have been stored 
elsewhere (he omits to state where, but it would have to be in sume 
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sort of building as yet undiscovered by excavators); or else they 
wrote on papyrus or parchment, which perished. The unsuitability 
of Linear B for Greek verse has been stressed, too late apparently 
for this book, by R. Carpenter in Phoeniz, XI (1957), p. 59. As 
to laws, Webster suggests that the verb κρίνειν means in Classical 
Greek “to judge” because the King selected “an applicable ruling 
from among the recorded rulings ” (p. 26). 

This by itself would not be a fair sample. Set against it p. 23: 
in contrast with the writings from Ugarit and Alalakh, the Linear 
B tablets, he says, show no word for scribe, no apparent pride in 
writings. “It is tempting to argue that writing itself was not 
regarded so highly as in the East.” But the suggestion (ibid.) that 
heralds were the scribes hardly agrees with what is known of heralds 
later. They were often very important persons; so far as I know, 
they were never scribes. 


Ch. 2, “ Mycenaean Art in its Setting ” first emphasizes its inter- 
national character. If it is clear that Minoan-Mycenaean art, despite 
numerous borrowings and loans, remained very much itself, no harm 
is done by the term “international.” On the other hand, Webster 
takes many scenes from Minoan as well as Mycenaean objects, and 
allows Classical Greek interpretations full sway. Essentially the 
effort is to recognize in these deities, myths, and other matter known 
to us from the Linear B tablets, from Homer, and even from the 
Classical period. Some of the suggestions are simple, easy, and 
dubious. A bearded face between two goats on a gem from Phaistos 
(p. 50 and fig. 12) is taken to be “an ancestor of the classical 
[Dionysiac] satyr.” The assumptions are that Phaistos is somehow 
connected with Greece; that goats and satyrs were related at this 
early time, although nothing else in Crete suggests it, and the fact 
is that the beard is the face’s sole attribute; it is assumed also that 
the face is a mask, although no mask except the quite different 
flattened gold death masks from Mycenae are known in the Bronze 
Age; finally, and equally dubiously, that the name Dionysus on the 
tablet XaO6 (cf. Docs., p. 127) does belong to the god. 


On the other hand, now that we have the names of many deities, 
the impulse to go beyond Nilsson and to identify figures in scenes 
is a natural and proper impulse, however difficult to fulfil. Fig. 10 
shows three women ali alike except that one is seated: the seated one 
is identified as Demeter, the other two as worshippers, and two very 
small figures are also worshippers, although one is merely picking 
fruit. A small and imperfect figure high on the edge is taken to be 
Athena, but she receives no attention. Fig. 13 shows four large 
women in various arm-waving postures. These are all identified as 
mortals, dancing, hence maenads; but one additional, tiny figure, 
also on the edge, is a goddess. However subjective or even unnatural 
such readings may seem, I suppose little else can be done. But surely 
restraint is needed. The Divine King reappears, divinely protected 
by griffins and lions; in some instances “the lion may be the King 
himself ” (p. 32). On the Sarcophagus from Hagia Triada the dead 
man is stated to be a Mycenaean, not a Minoan, and a King; the 
offerings made to his figure show that he is receiving divine honors 
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(p. 35). Be this as it may, the tendency to find Mainland Greek 
ideas in the Sarcophagus scenes is meritorious; as will be shown 
elsewhere, it can be supported by substantial considerations. There 
is a whole page, 34, in criticism of Persson. Bull-jumping is re- 
examined (pp. 55-6) with connections traced to several myths in- 
volving bulls. Siege scenes are inevitably ancestors of the Trojan 
saga (p. 61). Although we do not have one single identified syllable 
of it, five types of Mycenaean poetry are described (pp. 62-3). 


Ch. 3 deals with “ Eastern Poetry and Mycenaean Poetry.” Web- 
ster distinguishes, rightly no doubt, an earlier period of borrowing, 
viz. the Mycenaean, and a later period, Homer’s; and he specifies 
routes by which the stories reached Greece. For cultural borrowings 
of other kinds there appears to be linguistic evidence: the place- 
name Byblos came into Greek before 1200 (Albright), and the 
Linear B tablets have the words for gold, chiton, lion, cummin, and 
cyperus (p. 66), all borrowed from Semitic. The known Eastern 
writings which come in question are listed (p. 68): they are de- 
clared to be ‘ courtly ’ in character (pp. 70-1), hence correct personal 
titles are insisted upon. Other features are a tendency to make 
numbers large, and to cap one large figure by a still larger one 
(C. H. Gordon, p. 75). There was a “courtly” fondness for 
repetitions of formal phrases (pp. 75-6). There may not be here 
a characterization of just what sort of thing is involved, but the 
results appear to be precisely what transmission from one oral poet 
to another regularly produces. Writing itself is not mentioned in 
the poetry (pp. 73-4), but something is known of scribes, and it is 
a matter of no small interest (infra) that sometimes at least the 
poets dictated (pp. 76-8). 

Thus far Webster’s account appears to be an excellent summary 
of the facts. I cannot judge directly, much less follow him in the 
study of content, where many scholars have uncovered stories and 
details of stories which they allege to be extensive borrowings that 
lasted to reappear in Homer. It might be wished, however, that 
thought had been given to still wider possibilities. Surely the Greeks 
had stories of their own, dating from a very remote past. So 
doubtless did the people among whom they settled. Such folk-tales 
perhaps appear more in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. Without 
accepting details about the bearson tales, we can hardly rule out the 
general proposition R. Carpenter has recently summarized (Folk- 
tale, Fiction and Saga, pp. 3-4; index s.v. oral), viz. that a stock 
of folk-tales, of very ancient date and no assignable authorship, 
existed everywhere and could be drawn upon at will by bards remote 
from each other in time and place. Webster appears not to have 
considered any of this. The Oriental parallels alleged to be sources 
are sometimes persuasive, but more often it would seem that life 
itself, aided by imagination, might have produced long since a stock 
of tales and episodes much closer, in substance and in origin, to 
what finally was embodied in Homeric poetry.—Other good things 
by C. M. Bowra are cited many times, Heroic Poetry never, although 
it is the grand work on comparative materials and ought to be the 
main reliance for anyone attempting to suggest the nature of lost 
epics. 


| 
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Ch. 4, “ Mycenaean Poetry,’ is 45 pages of effort to make state- 
ments about poetry which qua poetry is all but totally lost. The 
headings of three Linear B tablets can be scanned (p. 92), but they 
are mere orders and give little help. Whether Eastern metres were 
adopted is doubtful, since they are governed by stress rather than 
quantity. The age of the Greek hexameter is unknown; Bowra 
does (Homer and his Forerunners, pp. 33-6), Webster oddly does 
not, suppose it to be Mycenaean (p. 92). Archaeology gives a 
little external help. Fragments of two lyres were found in the tomb 
at Menidi, and it is reasonable to assume that they were for the use 
of the owner, who also had a boar’s-tusk helmet: hence he is referred 
to as a “warrior poet.” <A fresco at Pylos shows a skirted lyre- 
player (fig. 9) who is not unlike the one on the Hagia Triada 
sarcophagus, which also has a player of flutes. Of course people 
also are shown singing. That is all the direct evidence about My- 
cenaean poetry. In Ventris-Chadwick, Docs., Index, there is noth- 
ing on poets, poetry, metre, music, musical instrument, lyre, verse, 
bard, rhapsode (but Mrs. E. T. Vermeule calls attention to a con- 
jecture, dubious and properly not indexed, “ musicians” in No. 12: 
but as she says, pa-ke-te-ja-o-ge is more likely “ carpenters”). If 
we had only the Linear B tablets to go by, we should never suspect 
that there was any Mycenaean poetry. The argument is negative, 
but the tablets do mention a goodly range of occupations and objects, 
and prominence is claimed by Webster for poets. If five men’s 
names end with an expression for “fame,” that hardly tells anything 
about poetry. 

Apart from vague and general matter, there is nothing left except 
inferences backward from Homer. It is in the nature of epic poetry 
that singer learning from singer will occasionally learn not only 
plots but also phrases. This is true not least of Homeric epic. The 
whole elaborate repertory of formulae for including names was 
surely not all the invention of Homer alone: Parry thought none of 
it was. Many other phrases too he may have learned from prede- 
cessors, and it is certainly right to attempt, as Webster and others 
have done, to identify such phrases in the Iliad and Odyssey. Some 
of the suggestions, in the purely verbal realm, starting from the 
work of M. Leumann, are exceedingly interesting (pp. 94-7). 
Archaeology is perhaps more dangerous: e.g. “ whether archers 
survived is extremely doubtful” (p. 100). It is true that, although 
the making of a good compound bow, Odysseus’ for instance, requires 
skill of a high order, so that if such skill survived through the 
Dark Ages, it must have been uncommon, still arrowheads survive 
from that period, and Geometric art shows bowmen. The craft was 
certainly never lost; for war and for hunting the needs were in- 
cessant. Only one bow has survived from all of Greek and Roman 
Antiquity, and it comes from Mesopotamia very late. F. E. Brown’s 
publication is a model (Seminarium Kondakovianum, IX [1937], 
pp. 1-10), and recently W. E. McLeod has treated excellently an 
Egyptian bow, of which there are several (A.J. A., LIV [1958], 
pp. 397-401). To argue from an absence of remains of bows and 
arrows during the eleventh and tenth centuries (pp. 104-5) is surely 
an uncritical use of the argumentum ex silentio. 
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Other archaeological topics are discussed, however, more carefully, 
and there are convenient summaries about swords, shields, armor, 
burials. These can be kept separate from the attempts to link 
particular objects to particular heroes, e.g. Hector to a body-shield 
(p. 92). Notoriously epic poetry mingles in one scene men who 
actually lived generations apart, and it brings together historic 
events of quite separate dates. To infer that because Heetor is 
mentioned once retreating with a tall shield knocking (as anyone’s 
would) against neck and ankles (1|., VI, 117 f.), therefore a warrior 
named Hector actually did once retreat with a body-shield knocking 
against neck and ankles—this in a poem set down at least 500 
years later—is an exercise of pure faith (p. 92). Again, “ Ajax is 
dated by his body shield” (p. 115). Possibly: but corroboration is 
needed, and is not forthcoming. The name Ajax seems to occur 
on Linear B tablets, along with many Homeric names, on which 
Webster produces interesting data (pp. 114 ff.; 283): and it is 
notable that real research has here bred some, though too little, 
caution. Having worked with prosopographical materials in periods 
where a degree of certainty is attainable, I can only say that to 
imagine that these names were generally given, because already 
(indeed almost instantly) they were famous in poetry, seems very 
dubious. The least plausible are Antenor, Hector, Priam, and Tros, 
But then Bowra is perfectly clear and convincing: “ It is quite likely 
that poets before Homer, needing a Trojan hero, invented Hector 
and gave him an appropriate name” (Homer and his Forerunners, 
p. 26). Can we not add two queries: Do parents ever name sons 
for enemy heroes? Are these particular names not a proof, rather, 
that at Pylos fin. s. XIII none of the names in question was thought 
of as belonging to prominent enemies? 


Ch. 9 is a summary. Of the other eight, detailed, Chapters, 1-4 
are devoted to the Bronze Age, chiefly the Age of Mycenae, the 
time of Linear B. We have now examined some of their contents. 
In the realm of the mind, where these Chapters are mostly seated, 
i.e. in poetry, myth, and religion, nearly everything is conjectural. 
The second half of the book, Chs. 5-8, though concerned with an Age 
devoid of writing (unless near the end) and properly called Dark, 
from ca. 1100 to ca. 750 (Webster’s date for Homer), is still full 
of conjecture, but nevertheless the period provides more substance 
for an account like MtH. Partly this is due, but not wholly, to the 
fact that epic poetry developed in this period, and that the two 
documents which overshadow all else were written down sometime 
near the end, or at the end, or after the end, of the period. But 
there is much else beside the epics. 


Ch. 5, “ The Collapse of the Mycenaean Civilization and the Ionian 
Migration,” deals first with the archaeological evidences of destruc- 
tion: Thebes; then the rest; after them, some remains show con- 
tinuity at Pylos, Mycenae, Ithaca, Ioleos (?), [add Menidi?], and 
at several cult sites (pp. 136-9), as well as at Athens proper 
(p. 140). In recent studies, Webster’s among them, an attempt 
has been made to make Athens startlingly prominent, in Webster 
chiefly as a center for transferring refugees to colonies, and for 
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fine pottery (infra); going further, Whitman chiefly for pottery 
and, more logically than Webster, for the actual formation of the 
epics. Most scholars will find it hard, I think, to swallow the various 
major and minor theories involved. The bolder and more “ brilliant ” 
the theory, the more painstaking and sober its defense ought to be.— 
My impression is that eventually Attica will be shown to have been 
eminent in some respects, though I see now no proved close relation 
of these respects to epic. 

Meantime, loose thought clutters the scene. In the Dark Age, for 
instance, an internal governmental change takes place: the Divine 
King loses his Divinity (pp. 142-4). Here again there is learning, 
but insufficient (e.g. about Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 3); there is facile 
neatness (Wanax was King, Lawagetas was Polemarch); there is 
credulity (ten-year Archons); and there are other unrealistic state- 
ments. Better is the more general account on p. 156. On p. 155 
the rise of the polis means “ the development of a new type of city 
surrounded by walls and centred on the Agora instead of the Acropo- 
lis.” A few ring-walls are as early as the Sixth Century; most are 
Fifth Century or later (R. L. Seranton, Greek Walls, pp. 158-86). 
The fact that the excavated Agora in Athens apparently does not 
go back much if any beyond Solon has to be circumvented by refer- 
ence to “traces of an earlier Agora nearer the Acropolis.” The 
“traces” consist solely of one reference, in Harpocration (s. v. 
Πάνδημος ᾿Αφροδίτη). R. E. Wycherley, who places it last among all 
the testimonia about the Agora (Agora Excavations, III, no. 731; 
see also no. 553), remarks that all details are entirely conjectural. 
Until remains have been identified, it is better to regard the very 
existence of the “Old Agora” as dubious. 


Ch. 6, “ Poetry between Mycenae and Homer” is an attempt to 
discern traditions in poetry, and to distinguish types and subject- 
matters of poetry. Once again the general impression is of great 
learning boldly used. The range of topics is wide; linguistic 
(notably Aeolic, pp. 160-2), archaeological (cremation, weapons, 
scenes on vases), literary (catalogues, Hesiod, Cypria, the introduc- 
tion of the Phoenician alphabet). 

In all these fields, different students may have different notions 
about what constitutes truth, but truth is not always merely a sub- 
jective matter. Take for example a simple problem in the metal of 
epic weapons. “Miss Lorimer has shown,” Webster states with 
approval (p. 166; correct reference: Homer and the Monuments, 
271, not 267), “that a number of blows which sever whole limbs 
can only have been delivered with an iron sword, and, therefore, 
must be additions to Bronze Age fighting.” Let it be freely granted 
that Homeric audiences contained many experts in butchery: the 
carving of sacrificial victims was a subject of great interest. Let 
it be granted also, though merely for argument (since experiments 
adequate to show what could be done with good heavy bronze 
weapons by experts striking in the frenzy of combat have certainly 
not been performed, nor does Miss Lorimer claim so), that the 
blows in question would be known to be exceedingly difficult. Does 
this prove that the weapons must have been iron, so that the inci- 
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dents in question can have been narrated only after iron weapons 
came into use? Or is it not one among countless illustrations of the 
fact that by their very nature epics are full of difficult and impos- 
sible—“ epic ’’—feats? If a horse was heard to talk, must we infer 
that the art of ventriloquism was well advanced? 

As has been hinted supra, it goes almost without saying that MtH 
leans toward the optimistic, yes-saying side of all the questions, 
(1) Were there writing and records throughout the Dark Ages?— 
though not for epic poets, p. 183; ef. also pp. 272-3. (2) Was the 
Phoenician alphabet adopted as early as the ninth century (by 
implication ca. 850 B. C.: p. 183)? (3) Was the Iliad written down 
in the eighth century (ca. 750 B.C.: pp. xvi, 273)? 

(1) In favor of those who see these things cheerfully, there is 
always Cyprus to give comfort, though Bowra had already noted 
that for verse the syllabary is no better than Linear B (Homer and 
his Forerunners, p. 8). 

(2) Consciously or not, Webster seems to have put the adoption 
of the Phoenician alphabet a full century before the first preserved 
writing, so as to give time for familiarity with writing to develop 
before the writing-down of epics. This reasoning surely accords 
with probabilities. It is hard to imagine that within any short time 
of the first learning to write, anyone would undertake to write out an 
epic. The impulse to write out oral epic is not at first a natural 
impulse: the poet himself does not feel it, and only an unusually 
thoughtful and energetic literate auditor will conceive the notion 
of undertaking so heavy a task. A. B. Lord, who has had as much 
experience as any living person of what is involved, has urged with 
me that the physical obstacles are formidable. Leisure and capital 
would be required; a large supply of papyrus would be needed for 
15,000 lines, together with pens and ink—materials not easily and 
quickly obtained for the first time. Carpenter allowed some fifty 
years (ca, 725-ca. 675) between the first Greek writing of Phoeni- 
cian letters and the writing of the Iliad. Webster would allow a 
century. A duration of some such order is clearly probable. 

Without discussion, however, Webster puts the adoption of the 
Phoenician alphabet a full century before any surviving writing 
(ca. 850-ca. 750). Nearly 30 years have now elapsed since Car- 
penter was first impressed by the strength of the argument from 
silence, and that argument is now stronger than ever. Numerous 
excavations have turned up tens of thousands of sherds. The excava- 
tion of the shrine on the summit of Mt. Hymettus, for instance, 
yielded 130 baskets of sherds, from some of which hundreds of vases 
have been reconstituted; yet only 98 + inscriptions were found; all 
are brief, many are only a few letters; all betray inexperience—and 
none is dated within the eighth century. They are not the first 
writing in Attica, but it is incredible that when they were written, 
writing had been practiced for more than 150 years. The earliest 
forms of letters are still those on the Dipylon oenochoe, and it is 
dated by R. S. Young, on the basis of careful study of Geometric 
and Subgeometric pottery, at the end of the eighth century (Hes- 
peria, Suppl. II, p. 71). This dating has been neglected occasionally, 
but I think never refuted. Young himself is now willing to put his 
Phrygian inscriptions in the eighth century (A.J. A., LXII [1958], 
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p. 153)—whatever Phrygia may prove about the Greeks—and the 
Ischia bowl is probably dated correctly before, though not long 
before, 700 (Rend. Line., X [1955], pp. 215-34). The compulsion, 
therefore, of the facts viewed candidly is to allow dates slightly 
earlier than hitherto, but still to put the writing down of the Jliad in 
the first half of the Seventh Century, and even at that the chances 
are against the first decade or two. 

Straining the possibilities to the utmost, so as to date the adoption 
of the alphabet as early as ca. 750, and the earliest surviving inserip- 
tions (the Dipylon vase, the Ischia bowl, the Phrygian inscriptions, 
and perhaps a few others) a couple of decades later, we might con- 
jecture that Homer’s seribe set to work on the Iliad, under Homer’s 
dictation, within the eighth century. If some potent reason com- 
pelled, this would be the chronology. But there is no such reason. 
On the contrary, the compulsion is the other way. 

If now we east loose from MtH and attempt in erude outline a 
different sketch of the events, the principal features will be as 
follows. In the Mycenaean period there was epic: evidence, almost 
all peoples have it. The themes, as usual, were doubtless various; 
whether Troy was among them is extremely unlikely: evidence, it 
was a recent war, and epic more usually draws on remote events 
(Bowra, A.J. A., LIV [1950], p. 185). Whether epic continues 
to flourish in the late stages of a civilization may or may not be 
doubtful. In any ease the story of Troy was merely handed down 
with other traditions. In the Dark Age, epic may have survived, or 
revived, or begun again, in a few spots, but it was doubtless pitiful 
stuff: evidence (which Webster, holding a view which in its extreme 
form was that of A. J. B. Wace, would by no means accept), all 
other arts declined, because the economic margin was gone, skills 
were soon lost, the world was fragmented; there was little wealth 
and leisure. The growth of epic was at first slow, presumably, then 
at the end rapid. In the Eighth Century interest revived in the 
personages of the Trojan period: evidence cited, MtH, pp. 137-8, 
179-80. Behind Homer there were generations—for a guess, a half- 
dozen generations—of skilled singers, perhaps more; a great treasure 
of knowledge (catalogues and all they involve are one item) and of 
skills (formulae are the obvious item) lay ready for him, and the 
art had become highly sophisticated. Equally crucial for Homer was 
the tremendous inspiration of the post-Geometrie stage of the Renas- 
cence. Full of the new excitement, and stirred also by the possibili- 
ties of writing which his scribe opened up for him, Homer composed 
(by dictation) in the Seventh Century, which was the ideal moment 
for epic: in another two or three generations, say by about 600 B. C., 
the inroads of literacy, as it became widespread (evidence: law- 
codes), caused oral epic to decline, until in the Fifth Century it 
petered out.t 


1 The foregoing, and the rest of the present review, were written before 
the publication of D. L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (Univ. 
California, 1959) ; his Ch. VI is the only part which I think might lead 
to changes. Review forthcoming in A.J. P., LXXXII (1961).—Just 
before the final proof, another very important book, Albert B. Lord’s 
The Singer of Tales (Harvard, 1960) has been published. Review forth- 
coming in 0. W., LIV (1960/1). 
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Ch. 7, “ Protogeometric and Geometric Art,” is not a summary of 
other arguments, but is a full-length new and independent study. 
The object is to reveal the mind of Athens in the years ca. 1100 to 
ca. 750 B.C., and hence finally the mind of Homer. The material 
of the chapter is the decoration on vases, and the tone is exuberant. 
Again it must be emphasized that the directness, the up-to-the-minute 
learning, the scope (the mind of Athens throughout 350 years!), 
and even the generosity of treatment, all give lasting values to 
these pages, in spite of what are, I think, large errors. The aesthetic 
analysis of the decoration in MtH will not cease to be stimulating, 
and much of it, by itself, is doubtless correct. 

In the first place, it is not a fault, I suppose, to have selected one 
art and not another. We possess a fair amount of Geometric sculp- 
ture. Being three-dimensional, and made of more costly materials, 
sculpture would usually be considered a better index of mentality 
than pottery. Geometric sculpture is gaunt. It contrasts with the 
detailed elaboration of Homeric epic. Nevertheless the surviving 
seulpture is all rather petty: they could fire huge vases but they 
could only hammer out small bronzes. Webster, indeed, who claims 
that pottery was a major art then (and later: a topic to study), 
could well claim that sculpture was a minor art. Even so, the direct 
Homeric references to rich metalwork have no relation whatever to 
Geometric sculpture, but rather to the rich orientalizing work of the 
Phoenicians. When scenes with human figures are referred to, 
they are scenes far beyond the powers of any Geometric artist. In 
short, whatever secrets of the earlier Greek mind are wrapped up in 
Geometric vase painting, Homeric poetry does not reflect directly 
the old-time Geometric, but rather the Renascence of the Sixth 
Century. It was from the Phoenicians, and it was as an early part 
of the Renascence, that these epic depictions are said to come, just 
as literacy itself came. By the time the Homeric epics were written 
down, the free depiction of figures—a skill not unrelated to literacy 
—was known in many of its astonishing possibilities. 

This is not the place to take up the analysis of Geometric design. 
It should be done. The extreme view would be that, except in some 
vague sense, as an embodiment of orderliness, it has nothing to do 
with Homer. 


Ch. 8, “Homer and his Immediate Predecessors,” is one quarter 
of the book in length, and is subdivided. 

Ch. 8.1, on “ Late Elements in the Iliad and the Odyssey,” is con- 
cerned to keep the epics back in the Eighth Century. Evidence is 
adduced from language, quotation, and illustration (p. 211); but all 
of it seems to me ambivalent. If Polyphemus is shown on a vase being 
blinded by Odysseus and his crew, does that prove the vase painter 
is consciously illustrating Od. 9? It could be, but instead it could 
show that Homer included a story already popular. Even the 
loincloth plays a part, although it is emphasized that ‘the aristo- 
cratic world’ would know there had been a change at the Olympian 
games (to complete nakedness, 720 B.C.: p. 216). From hoplite 
armor hoplite tactics are inferred as a simultaneous development 
(pp. 214-15). But hoplite tactics were revolutionary. They de- 
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pended on drill and discipline. If the history of warfare suggests 
anything, it suggests a long development. It seems moreover that 
Homer is familiar with hoplite tactics (pp. 216-20). The hoplite 


line is first pictured on Protocorinthian vases. 


Ch. 8. 2, “ Function and Distribution of Similes,” is of considerable 
interest; much of it seems to me very good, and there is a tabula- 
tion on pp. 230-1. Ch. 8.3, “ Typical Scenes and Special Narra- 
tives,” deals with e.g. the Doloneia—rightly (I think) accepting 
it. Ch. 8.4, “ Composition of the Iliad and the Odyssey,” also in- 
cludes a tabulation, on pp. 265-7, listing the instances of narrative 
preparation for future action in both epies. Here too there is much 
of interest, and one can only deplore the fact that it is written 
without benefit of Lord’s dictation theory. The theory of dictation 
has an advantage which has not been stressed, but relates to much 
in MtH (e.g. p. 183). Dictated poetry can be of any length. A 
really good poet, dictating, will naturally put in everything he can, 
elaborating the whole as he never could in reciting. Hence all the 
worry about the relation of length of epic to oceasion of recitation 
can be forgotten. There is no longer any need to imagine occasions 
when the whole Iliad or Odyssey was recited. Ch. 8.5, “ Per- 
formance,” is therefore a useless search for festivals. Ch. 8. 6, 
“Relation of the Iliad to the Odyssey,” assigns both to one author. 
All the way to the end there is useful learning somewhat askew: 
e.g., after the statistics have been given, the statement, “If a word 
occurs only once in one poem, there is no reason why it should oceur 
at all in the other” (p. 277). 


Mechanical. The style is not balanced by the arrangement, but 
instead the paragraphs are long and except for the last one, the 
chapters are long, unbroken. The table of Contents has adequate 
sub-headings, but no pages against them. A Chronological Table 
(pp. xv-xvi) conveniently orders some of the material: note that 
H. T., nowhere explained, = Hagia Triada. 


As a whole, the format is neat, and the printing is extraordinary: 
I have not noticed a single misprint. For some reason book manu- 
facture lags behind other technical advances: the covers curl. 
Although some of the plates are lucid, the gems are all too small, and 
many details which are hard to imagine in Webster’s verbal interpre- 
tations (Ch. 2) are invisible on the plates. Black backgrounds still 
persist. The plates have helpful page-references, but the captions 
are not in the Index. The footnotes are actually footnotes. They 
contain a wide range of very recent bibliography—a valuable feature 
of the book—and are indexed. Author’s initials, suppressed in the 
notes, can be found, most of them, in the Index; under H, fourth 
entry, add a (new) second initial G.; seventh entry, add two middle 
initials M. A.; eighth entry from end, for R. read L. 


Index. About the principles which guided the making of the Index 
we are told nothing. It ought not to need saying that in a work 
which will long be consulted for its materials, the Index should be 
reliable. I have checked only the proper names in A-, and syste- 
matically only in three spots, with the following result (I give this 
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list partly to show the astonishing range of the book). Add Abantes 
152; Abarbaree 117; Achaeans 252—there is no entry Achaean or 
Achaeans—; (Achilles: I here enclose in parentheses entries which 
are present but need to be added to) 250, 251; Acropolis 155, 156— 
there is no entry Acropolis—; acropolis, Chios, 157; (Aeneas) 159; 
(Agamemnon) 159, 251, 253; Aipu 119; (Ajax) 253; Akamas 253; 
Akastos 142; (Aktorione) 175, fig. 25b; Aleuadai 156; Amphigeneia 
119; (Amphiklos) 152; anax 146, 156; Andraimon 151; Androklos 
154; Andropompos 142, 151; Anios 251; Ankaios 156; (Apollo) 
62, 63, 252; Aradippo 53, fig. 17; (archers) 100; (archons) 153; 
(Argonauts) 159; Argives—no entry—152; (Ariadne) 52; (Ark- 
tinos) 144; (Artemis) 60; Ascra 161; (Asine) 56; Asterios 146; 
Astypalaia 146; (Athena) 60; (Athens) 52, 153, 158, 164; Attica 
151, 159, 160. So long a list derived from so few pages is its own 
commentary. There were no fixed and rational principles for 
inclusion or exclusion. For proper names, at least, an Index 
should be complete. Other items are fewer and doubtless worse: 
there is an entry “helmets” but all are jumbled together, and 253 
is lacking: there is no entry “ boar’s-tusk helmet ” (253), or “ boar ” 
(57), or “hunt, boar” (57). Of the actual entries, most appear to 
be accurate; Ikmalios is on 111 not 110, Scheria the same; under 
Hagia Triada for 62 read 63, and add 286; caption under Figs. 25ab 
for 289 read 288. But for passages in Homer—the real focus of 
the volume—there are almost three columns. A few random check- 
ings seem to show that here adequacy is achieved. 


On the spine of the volume, between the title and the author’s 
name, a chariot is embossed in gold. The drawing is taken from the 
Agora Aktorione-Molione jug. Presumably this jug was not chosen 
to provide the image for the spine because the jug was felt to be 
important, but it so happens that it is the vase most similar in shape 
to the inscribed Dipylon Vase, and according to Young, it helps to 
assure the post-700 date of the latter (fig. 25ab; photograph actual 
size, bibliography, description in R. 8. Young, Hesp., Suppl. II, 
pp. 68-70; discussion with comparative evidence, A. D. Fraser, 
A.J. A., XLIV [1940], pp. 457-63). On the spine of MtH we see 
chariot, horse, and driver. The image as rendered reproduces the 
stiff archaic niceness of the original as a whole, yet the modern 
draughtsman (not the author, who is an expert student of vases) 
has failed to understand and follow the original in one particular, 
with the result that the chariot has no front (or rail), and the 
driver stands in a wildly precarious position, with nothing to sup- 
port him. It would be easy to say that here is one piece of Geometric 
art which does really symbolize a book; easy and unfair, for it is a 
book loaded with content. Instead let the image serve as a caution 
for all of us—readers, critics, and author—to make our vehicle as 
safe as possible before we attempt any part of the exciting but 
perilous journey from Mycenae to Homer. 


Dow. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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B. A. Van Gronincen. La composition littéraire archaique 
grecque. Procédés et réalisations. Amsterdam, N. V. Noord- 
Hollandsche Uitgevers Maatschappij, 1958. Pp. 394. (Ver- 
handelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel LXV, No. 2.) 


In a reaction to the disiecta membra treatment of early Greek 
literature, a treatment largely emanating from Homeric analytic 
criticism, Professor Van Groningen began a series of valuable studies, 
such as “Eléments inorganiques dans la composition de 1’Iliade 
et de l’Odyssée,” R.E.H., V (1935), pp. 3-24, and Paratactische 
Compositie in de Oudste Grieksche Literatuur (Amsterdam, 1937). 
In these he showed there is a difference in literary methods of com- 
position and in the conception of unity in the period prior to and 
after the fifth century when the concept of organic unity, such as 
we find in the Sophists, Plato, and Aristotle, found such articulation 
and had such a pervasive influence that the physiognomy of early 
Greek literature has been obscured. The present study develops 
more maturely the fresh insights of the earlier studies. It gives a 
more systematic treatment, analysis, and illustration of the methods 
of composition used by pre-fifth century literature to organize its 
material into a unity. The aim of this study is to produce a 
Poetics for that kind of literature which Aristotle characterized as 
λέξις εἰρομένη but whose σύστασις πραγμάτων he left undeveloped. 
Because of its more comprehensive grasp of the problem of non- 
Aristotelian unity in archaic literature this study has much interest 
for scholars who, already tired of the scissors and paste kind of 
criticism, are ready to study the devices of unification in the poetic 
process. This study is free from aesthetic assumptions and has a 
down to earth approach to the syntax of unity. After the introduc- 
tion, which is noteworthy for its grasp of the problems of composi- 
tion in archaic Greek literature, the study is divided into two parts: 
1) the methods of literary composition (procédés) and 2) the 
manner in which these methods are used (réalisations) by all writers 
in the period, outside of Homer and Herodotus who are omitted for 
the obvious reason that each of them would require a book by itself. 

In the introduction the sound thesis is stated that there is a close 
relationship between the form and the mentality of the writer and 
until we grasp the mentality of the pre-classical period its literature 
seems odd and strange to the modern mind. The problem of unity is 
best understood if we imagine a situation where there are two ex- 
tremes and an intermediate area. At one extreme we have a com- 
pletely inorganic work where the parts do not work toward a 
common end. This is called zero unity and does not deserve the name 
of literature. At the other extreme is the perfect organic unity set 
forth by Aristotle, though its origins lie in the fifth century. The 
area in between these extremes constitutes the wide range exhibited 
by archaic literature. It is not a literature without unity but its 
unity is marked by digressions, by a centrifugal tendency of the 
parts. The whole is subject to contraction or expansion; the hier- 
archy of the parts is often fragile and their arrangement depends on 
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chance associations now lost to us but once present in the rapport 
between the author and his audience. There are many foci of 
interests in the pattern and often it is impossible to formulate an 
exact title. There are various degrees of tension between unity and 
the autonomous. There is a unifying tendency present but it does 
not predominate. The degree of unity often depends on the material. 
Some narrative material has an inherent unity and success in com- 
position merely depends on not adding the superfluous. Then there 
are cases where unity does not pre-exist in the material, where the 
writer must make a real effort to unify recalcitrant material. The 
third kind of material is literature improvised on inspiration, most 
damaging to unity, where emotion and irrational factors determine 
the structure. Thus unity is easier of achievement in narrative 
works where chronology and events act as the armature core for the 
creative process. It is also more prevalent in works where logic 
dominates (cf. Euclid), where the writer goes from cause to effect 
or vice versa. The genre of literature in which it is most difficult 
to achieve unity is one where lyrical emotion predominates. Yet the 
Greek craftsmen of the pre-classical period were conscious of literat- 
ture as an artifice. The existence in their work of artifices which 
bind the material is witness to their conscious awareness of composi- 
tional unity. Their consciousness of it, however, did not reach a 
conceptual stage of literary criticism until the fifth century but it 
is ever present in their work with varying degrees of success. 

The first part of this work gives a detailed enumeration and 
illustration of the methods which the writers use to bind their work. 
In chapter 1 we have an account of collections of closely related mate- 
rial, written or memorized, such as epic cycles from which the poet 
selected a portion for recitation; collections of logographers with 
their τόποι; the Hippocratic corpus. The authors of these collections 
chose the elements but neglected to arrange them; each piece is 
contiguous to the next but not tied to it. Thus collections of homo- 
geneous material constitute a primitive effort at unity. Chapter 2 
deals with the Greek particles which not only tie sentence to sentence 
but section to section, some of the particles being capable of looking 
forward or backward. The illustrations given make us more aware 
of the need to study particles as links in unifying sections of a work. 
They contribute in divers ways in transforming a collection into a 
chain. The creation of a chain by itself does not produce unity 
which is the result of order, hierarchy, internal tension, and true 
progress but the creation of a chain through particles is in itself an 
established literary device aimed at unity. Since a chain by itself, 
where all parts are equal, does not make for unity, one of the ways 
to achieve a hierarchy of elements is to insert an interpolation in a 
previous part. These digressions are introduced and terminated by 
Ringkomposition, a device studied recently in detail by Van Otterlo. 
Chapter 4 gives a study of digressions in archaic literature which are 
eften to be explained by the momentary interests of the writer and 
his audience. Another factor in breaking away from chain pro- 
gression and achieving hierarchy of parts is transposition which 
interrupts the chronological order and puts the reader at the vantage 
point. Eminent uses of this dramatic device are the flashback and 
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foreshadowing whose role in Homer leads to the overthrow οἵ chro- 
nology by the medias res technique. When a collection or a chain 
lacks unity, the prologue can play a unifying role by giving a view 
of the whole. The study of the prologue in early Greek literature 
shows it to be a unique device in capturing the listener’s attention. 
In contrast, the epilogue scarcely plays any role for the writer ends 
when there is nothing left to say. Though there is an element 
known as σφραγίς in the nome of Terpander there is no formal 
epilogue in our surviving literature to balance the prologue. In the 
few instances of surviving epilogues they merely repeat the prologue. 
There are some few instances, as in Tyrtaeus (9 Diehl), Euclid, and 
Hippocrates, where a work is framed by a prologue and an epilogue. 
Chapter 8 adds a significant contribution to our knowledge of the 
role which repetitions play in tying together the parts of a work and 
contributing variety to the whole. The final chapter in the first 
section of the book deals with the interlaced order of composition 
such as is found in Solon’s Elegy on the Muses where Van Groningen 
sees a remarkably interlaced order of the three themes of the poem 
(abe). Missing from the devices is one where imagery or symbolism 
play a role in unifying the parts. Though most evident in the 
drama (cf. Goheen’s The Imagery of Sophocles’ Antigone and Mur- 
ray’s The Motif of Io in Aeschylus’ Suppliants), Whitman has 
showed that fire is a repeated symbol unifying the Iliad (cf. Homer 
and the Heroic Tradition, Chapter VII). 

The second part of this study shows how these devices are em- 
bodied in the surviving works of literature. The various genres in 
archaic literature are examined, their structural patterns analyzed, 
and the methods of unification shown. From the epic are chosen 
the Lay of Aphrodite by Demodocus (6 266-366), the Hymns to 
Aphrodite, to Demeter, and Apollo. The artifices used to join the 
disparate parts of Hesiod’s poems and the The Shield of Heracles 
are examined. Of the elegists Theognis’ collection is analyzed in 
detail and selected examples are chosen from the other elegists. 
There are selected poems from the solo and choral lyric, with a 
chapter devoted to an analysis of eight odes from Pindar. Of the 
Presocratics Empedocles receives a separate chapter while examples 
are selected from the remaining Presocratics. There are chapters 
on the Sophists, on the Rhetoricians and Orators and on the Hippo- 
cratic corpus. Van Groningen’s procedure is to give a structural 
analysis of a poem or treatise, summarize the chief views of past 
scholarship, and then give his own interpretation in terms of the 
devices for unification. Whether one agrees in full, in part, or not 
at all with his efforts to show the varying degrees of unity inherent 
in each work, the detailed structural analysis of this large body of 
literature within the confines of one volume is destined to make it a 
valuable handbook for consultation. Especially it has timely interest 
for our generation which is interested in literary patterns. In this 
book one will find as strong a ease as has ever been made for unity. 
The grounds for it in some eases are too close to zero unity for 
comfort but arguments are marshalled from the mentality of the 
author, the recalcitrance of material dealt with, the birth of new 
genres with resulting changes in mentality, factors involved in 
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recitation which are no longer discernible by us, and evidence for 
the imprint of epigoni in the existing manuscripts. 

In this study Van Groningen has deliberately avoided the word 
paratactic used in his previous study. The reason is that the word, 
as used, means a non-organic form of composition in which part 
follows part without any one general idea dominating the whole. 
In this study the word unity is consistently used and merely a 
chronological criterion, the fifth century, is used to differentiate it 
from the Aristotelian use of the word. This causes difficulties, for 
there results a confusion in the word unity. Partial unity is not 
the same as organic unity. There is a difference between the Aris- 
totelian unity characterized by a tightly strung tension of the parts, 
by subordination to hierarchy and the unity of archaic literature 
which is more often than not a chain, a parataxis loosely linked by 
the devices illustrated. There may be skill in binding the parts but 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, Theognis, the Hymn to Apollo, even 
many of the choral lyrics such as the Partheneion are mere approxi- 
mations to unity. Consequently the term unity, in so far as it sub- 
sumes Aristotelian and pre-Aristotelian unity, is semantically mis- 
leading. Nor is a chronological division the proper solution for, as 
Van Groningen admits, there is often less unity in works composed 
in the fifth century than in some literature of the archaic period. 
We still find diptych and triptych patterns in the drama and we are 
still at a loss to see what really binds The Trojan Women together. 
Perhaps the phrase “ paratactical unity ” should have been used as 
the salient characteristic of archaic literature, a term which most 
adequately fits the intermediate area between zero unity and organic 
unity. If organie unity is retained, then some analogy to biology 
is called for where we witness higher and lower forms of organisms. 
In this case the account should be one of evolution toward Aris- 
totelian unity rather than one so sharply contrasted as in this study. 

Unity must also be related to the problem of listening orally to a 
work as against reading it. Tycho von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
has pointed out in Die dramatische Technik des Sophokles that there 
is difference in the experience of a listener and a reader; a play- 
wright concentrates on effects of individual scenes on the spectator 
rather than on the coherence of the whole which is more readily 
perceived by the reader of the play. This is not to deny a com- 
patibility of the two in the same way as a judge listens to the oral 
presentation of a case but reserves final judgment after he has read 
the record. But is there any evidence prior to the fifth century that 
this was the case with the audiences of archaic literature? Conse- 
quently the question arises if the quest for unity in literature pre- 
sented orally is not really a factor most inherent in a reading 
experience, particularly that of the irritabile genus of critics. 
The unity may be present, but it reminds me of an answer given to 
me by an oral bard in Crete who, when asked how in oral improvisa- 
tion he knew he came to the end of the fifteen syllable iambic line, 
replied, “ I don’t count syllables, the melody of the line tells me when 
to stop.” To change artistic instincts into concepts of literary 
analysis is the root of much of our troubles in truly apprehending 
the form of Greek literature. 
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The problem of unity in much of archaic literature is furthermore 
connected with factors at work in oral compositions, for much of 
archaic literature is the product of rhapsodes. As we now know, 
oral composition consists in joining formulae to create a narrative 
chain. We also know that early Greek literature was especially 
characterized by stitching together traditional material, what Hesiod 
calls ῥάψαντες ἀοιδήν (frg. 265), which I would interpret not merely 
as stitching formulae but thematic material as well. Parataxis in 
early Greek literature was born out of a poetic process which 
stitches existing material. The instinct to use the given, as Wade- 
Gery aptly puts it (Hssays in Greek History, p. 29) “is not laziness 
but a form of αἰδώς, a respect for the given as such.” Particularly 
is this true in the rhapsode whose art is ad hoc. Such a manner 
of composition inevitably leads to the chain arrangement of material, 
to oral variants, to interpolations, to digressions, to repetitions. 
Many of the devices singled out in this study are merely the devices 
of oral poetry to stitch the traditional material. The chain method 
is the oral method to which the audiences were accustomed. Because 
this material was well known to the audiences the prologue merely 
tells what theme from the traditional material is selected for recita- 
tion; familiarity with the material also does away with the need of a 
finale, hence the absence of a crescendo or epilogue. Though later 
literature was composed with the written word the bardic tradition 
left its structural influence upon it. Consequently the account of the 
form of archaic literature is intimately connected with oral litera- 
ture and its Fortleben. The problem for the historian of Greek 
literature is not the extent to which archaic literature approximates 
Aristotelian unity but to try to explain its form in terms of factors 
at work in oral composition. The form of early Greek literature 
will be brought into sharper focus if we approach its study with a 
more intimate understanding of the oral process of composition, its 
relation to tradition and to the living context of recitation before an 
audience. To judge it otherwise is to play a literary game of higher 
criticism which, though of interest to us, has little relevance to the 
historical origins of form in early Greek literature. Grateful as we 
are to this study for the facts about the structural analysis of this 
literature the most probable explanation for them has not been 
sought in the right direction. 

JamMES A. NOTOPOULOS. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


Jutes LaBarse. La loi navale de Thémistocle. Paris, Société d’Edi- 
tion “ Les Belles Lettres,” 1957. Pp. 238. 750 fr. (Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de VUniversité de Liége, 
CXLIII.) 


The Introduction states first the purpose of the book: to solve the 
problems posed by Themistocles’ naval law and thus to cast light 
upon Athenian circumstances in the decade 490-480 B.C. It then 
lists the ancient passages referring to the monies (100 talents) 
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derived from the new workings of the silver-mines and the ships 
(100 or 200) constructed therewith; each passage is translated. 

Part I, La nature, les arriére-plans et les conséquences de la loi 
navale, is divided into four chapters, of which the first, Les revenus 
des mines d’argent et le nombre des navires en cause, attacks the 
fundamental problem: was the revenue from the new vein 100 or 
200 talents (no ancient writer actually specifies 200) and were 
100 (Aristotle, Plutarch, and others) or 200 (Herodotus) ships 
constructed ? 

LaBarbe argues that the already established mines, whose revenues 
were normally distributed, lay at Laureium (the name is used in a 
narrow sense geographically) and produced 100 talents a year; 
that new deposits were worked at Maroneia, to the west of Laureium, 
from which 100 talents were appropriated. Thus Plutarch could 
report 100 talents from Laureium and Aristotle 100 from Maroneia; 
but Herodotus, who knew that 200 ships had been built, writes of 
Laureium, thinking of the term in the broadest possible topo- 
graphical sense. Later authors mentioned one or the other of the 
two revenues, hence the divergence in the tradition. In fact, two 
motions were passed, assigning 100 talents from each of Laureium 
and Maroneia to the construction of a navy of 200 vessels. 

Chapter II, Les baux miniers et les répartitions ὀρχιδόν, is an 
effort to prove that the leases were let for a period of three years 
(484/3-482/1) and anticipated a revenue of 200 talents. Under 
normal circumstances one third of the sum would have been avail- 
able annually for distribution. LaBarbe, with some manuscripts, 
reads ὀρχιδόν rather than ὀρχηδόν in Herodotus, VII, 144, 1 and 
interprets the word as meaning all males who had reached legal 
puberty (the end of the sixteenth year). If each was to receive 
ten drachmai, there must have been 40,000 males of legal puberty. 
Rather dangerously, he follows Seltman in the belief that the well- 
known ten-drachmai and two-drachmai pieces were struck in the 
middle of the decade (484/3) to facilitate the expected distribution. 

In Chapter III, L’ostracisme d’Aristide et les autres repéres 
chronologiques, LaBarbe builds his chronology, to some aspects of 
which reference has been made above. The naval programme, 
according to him, was decided upon in 483/2. 

La Barbe now, in Chapter IV, L’oracle du “mur de bois” et la 
formation progressive de la flotte athénienne, computes that, before 
the new construction, the fleet had numbered 50 warships, that the 
squadron ready to oppose Xerxes totalled 271; that, since 200 
vessels were eventually produced by Themistocles’ decrees of 483, 
some 15-20 were launched in 480 and paid for by the proceeds (66% 
talents) of a new mining contract. The balance of the money, about 
48 talents, was distributed, at eight drachmai a man, to the forces 
before the battle of Salamis (36,000 men). 

The second part of the book, Les distributions d’argent dans le 
contexte démographique des années 510-479 avant J.-C., is a study, 
in a series of notes, of the total number of Athenian men of military 
age in the early decades of the fifth century (36,000 in 500 B.C., 
48,000 in 480). Every piece of demographic evidence is employed: 
5000 klerouchs lived on Salamis; those who had gone to Lemnos 
and Imbros ceased to be citizens but 4000 citizens went as klerouchs 
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to Chalcis. LaBarbe takes Herodotus’ three myriads (V, 97, 2) of 
Athenians (in 499/8) as a firm 30,000: the figure originated with 
Aristagoras, who had obtained it by enquiry during his visit to the 
city and reported in Ionia the largest possible number, including 
the klerouchs. This questionable thesis is based on too many 
assumptions. 

La Barbe now examines the numbers at Marathon, the conflict 
with Aegina, the trireme’s complement (200 men), the Athenians at 
Artemisium, Salamis, Plataea, and Mycale. He sums up under the 
heading, “ La population citoyenne d’Athénes ἃ l’époque des guerres 
médiques.” 

Four satisfactory indices bring the book to a close: Index ana- 
lytique, Index grec et latin, Index des noms propres, Index des 
sources anciennes, 

LaBarbe is learned and ingenious, so much so, in fact, that his 
book is not an easy one to read. The argument depends heavily on 
statistical calculations, especially in Part II, and one cannot sup- 
press scepticism concerning the precision of his computations and 
results. This observation has already been made in two critical 
reviews, by Cadoux (J.H.S., LXXIX [1959], pp. 184-5) and, 
forcibly, by Harrison (C.R., LXXIII [1959], pp. 153-4); I need 
not repeat their comments, with which I find myself in agreement. 

As I read the book I had the impression that LaBarbe makes 
little effort to assess the relative values of his sources; Justin, Hero- 
dotus, Plutarch, Aristotle, Aeschylus, Nepos, Andocides seem to be 
given equal authority. So on pp. 93-5, with the notes, LaBarbe, 
although aware of Andocides’ reputation, defends his knowledge 
and exposition of the history of the Persian wars. 

Certain textual interpretations are not beyond question. See, 
for example, the manner in which δισμυρίων (Herodotus has and 
LaBarbe wants τρισμυρίων), in a fragment of Aristodemus, is dealt 
with (p. 184, note 1). The text of Aelian, Var. Hist., VI, 1, is 
accepted, but LaBarbe does not fully comprehend the difficulty 
offered by τὴν δὲ λοιπήν in conjunction with the true nature of a 
klerouchy; in assigning “the remaining land” to the natives he is 
at some pains to provide them with soil to till. But the Athenians 
confiscated only the so-called “ Hippobatos ” land, the best, perhaps, 
but not the only arable territory at Chalcis. 

LaBarbe associates (pp. 73-5) the first distribution of revenue 
from Laureium (in the narrow sense) with the διαψηφισμός that 
followed the downfall of tyranny (Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 13, 5); none 
but the pure should share the profits and Isagoras and Cleisthenes 
agreed for political reasons. But Aristotle makes it clear that the 
διαψηφισμός was a political move, directed by the conservatives 
against those of impure descent (oi τῷ γένει μὴ καθαροί, the descen- 
dants of Solon’s immigrants). It is precarious indeed to date the 
distribution by the διαψηφισμός and then to ascribe the latter to the 
greed of the demos. 

This is not the only example of a tendency to strain the evidence. 
Elsewhere (p. 42 with note 2) it is suggested (after Bengtson) that, 
in appropriating mining revenues for naval construction and (after 
the invasion of 479 B.C.) in hastening the building of walls, The- 
mistocles was influenced by the example of Thasos: but Themistocles’ 
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policy regarding fortification originated in his archonship (493/2), a 
few years before the Thasian experience. Again, on p. 76 we are 
asked to believe that the distribution of revenue at Athens was 
annual because it had been annual in Siphnos (and so we must 
accept Nepos’ testimony as possessing “ fondement historique ”’). 

In a discussion of the dates of the archonships of Hypsichides 
and Calliades (pp. 91-3, especially note 3 commencing on p. 91), 
LaBarbe obtains precise Julian dates for the beginning of the Attic 
year and the battle of Thermopylae; apart from other assumptions, 
he equates the bouleutic year and that of the archon (“Il’année 
administrative bouleutique et archontique”), which makes nonsense 
of the chronological testimony of fifth-century inscriptions. 

The editorial work has been well done. “ Archons”’ is misspelled 
in note 2, p. 73; a letter has been dropped out in line 15, p. 88; 
in line 23 of p. 210 the figure 28.1 ought to be indicated as a 
percentage. 

This book is comprehensive in its treatment of the opening de- 
cades of the fifth century and LaBarbe’s grasp of the bibliography, 
ancient and modern, is impressive. Yet I find the book disturbing. 
The reason, I think, is that its author believes all the problems to 
be capable of solution; he is never content to return a verdict of 
“not proven.” Add to this his fascination with figures and statis- 
tics, his insistence upon precision, and his habit of marching con- 
fidently beyond the limits of the evidence, and the result is a book 
that must be read with the greatest of caution. 


Matcotu F.. McGrecor. 
University or BritisH CoLUMBLA. 


SopHig TRENKNER. The Greek Novella in the Classical Period. 
Cambridge University Press, 1958. Pp. xv +191. $5.50. 


This book, which the authoress, most unhappily, did not live to 
see in print, was begun over twenty years ago and is the result of 
much painstaking research in the fields of literary history and of 
folklore. It makes an important advance in our knowledge of the 
subject and will be useful as an informative, well documented work 
of reference for students of the folktale in antiquity. It is not a 
complete repertory of story-motifs by any means, nor is it intended 
to be such; but from it, nevertheless, one may learn much that is not 
generally known or recognized concerning the practice of story- 
telling in ancient Greece, and the variety and abundance of stories 
that were known through oral circulation. 

By ‘novella’ Miss Trenkner understands a short story told pri- 
marily for its own sake as entertainment, in contrast to myths and 
legends, which aim to inform us of historical truths, and to the fable, 
which is a story told summarily for the purpose of illustrating an 
idea. The realistic framework of facts deemed possible in human 
experience divides the novella, moreover, from the Marchen, which 
exploits what is marvellous or supernatural, and which is, in the 
author’s own words, “the primitive form of all romantic narrative 
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which aims at bringing about an atmosphere of .. . elevation and 
beauty.” On the other hand, what is called a novella may be either 
ideal and romantic, in respect to its tone and substance, like the 
Marchen, or tragic, or, on the other hand, it may be unmoral and 
essentially comic or picaresque, like many of the tales inserted by 
Apuleius in his Metamorphoses. These two fundamental types of 
story, the ideal or serious on the one hand, and the comic or jesting 
type on the other (which Miss Trenkner labels with the somewhat 
inadequate and partially misleading term ‘ realistic’), are, as she 
rightly insists (cf. p. 168), both primitive forms, which have been 
put forth separately at all times. Neither is a derivative of the 
other; although the substance of a story may be so potentially 
neutral as to lend itself to exploitation as either jest or Ernst. 

Miss Trenkner’s work has two aims, as explained in the Intro- 
duction. The first is to reconstruct the novella of the Attie period, 
which was oral and left no literary monument behind it, from the 
traces of it which are found in fifth-and-fourth-century literature. 
Chapters 2-7 on pp. 14-162 are given to this subject. The second 
aim is to reconsider the theory of the ‘Ionian novella’ as formu- 
lated by certain scholars, chiefly Wilamowitz, Hausrath, and Aly, in 
the light of the evidence which has been assembled for the Attic 
novella, “bearing in mind the fundamental distinction of realistic 
and idealistic narrative forms.” This matter, and some others 
bearing upon the literary history of the novella as a form, are dealt 
with in chapters 1, 8, and 9, on pp. 1-13 and 163-86. It is neces- 
sary to take a broad view of the relation between folklore and 
literature generally in antiquity, in order to estimate the value of 
what Miss Trenkner and others have to say about the nature and 
‘development’ of narrative forms. 

It is often assumed, but erroneously, I think—and Miss Trenkner’s 
book provides a good corrective for that misapprehension—that the 
Greeks, and other peoples who dwelt around the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean and in Sicily in ancient times, were acquainted 
with very few genuine folktales, as compared with the number and 
variety of such tales that circulated among the Hindus or among 
other peoples both East and West in the Middle Ages. This illusion 
has arisen from the fact that ancient literature, especially Greek and 
Roman, unlike the less disciplined literatures of the Middle Ages 
and of Buddhist India, had no use for story-telling except under 
very special and limited conditions. As a matter of literary and 
intellectual propriety it excluded on principle, or reduced to sum- 
mary outline or brief mention, as matter subordinated to an histori- 
cal, philosophic, or scientific context, much story-lore of all kinds 
which in later ages was enlarged, combined with other motifs, 
dramatically prolonged, and exploited on its own account, as fictional 
entertainment. What was known to the ancient Greeks in the way 
of folktale through the medium of oral communication on the one 
hand, and what they chose to admit into their economically restricted 
and historically, intellectually, or poetically oriented literature on 
the other, are two very different things. The wealth of story-lore 
that blossomed forth into books in the early Middle Ages both in the 
East and in the West, as in the Arabian Nights and the Gesta 
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Romanorum, is not due to the importation of new narrative materials 
from India or abroad so much as to the extension along its own lines 
into literature, with a new and more popular orientation, of narrative 
materials that had always been cultivated orally in the same regions. 

Back of all Greek literature and mythology there lay a broad sub- 
stratum of primitive folklore, which was, undoubtedly, as rich in 
respect to the variety of its story-motifs and combinations of motifs 
as that of any other time and place of which we have knowledge. 
This is something that lies simply in the nature of things. Nothing 
in our written documents speaks against it, and much therein, 
together with the analogy of all that we know about folklore in 
other parts of the world, speaks positively for it. Stories were told 
for their own sake as entertainment—with no special meaning, about 
nameless or type-characters, what they did or said once upon a time 
somewhere—both before and after their patterns of narrative were 
used in the shaping of myths and historical legends, or of fables and 
proverbs intended to convey an idea metaphorically. The classical 
civilization molded much of this primitive narrative substance into 
forms which had meaning in terms of history or religion, or which 
served to illustrate a philosophical principle of some kind; but the 
rest of it, though always ready at hand in oral circulation, as story 
for story’s sake, was excluded from literature except in so far as it 
was briefly mentioned or furnished material for comedy or for 
jesting of some kind. Before they came to be told in brief, summary 
fashion for the purpose of illustrating an idea metaphorically, many 
Aesopic fables were animal-stories told at length for their own 
dramatic interest; and the same fables in medieval literature and 
modern oral folklore, after being released from the grip of classical 
form, have relapsed once more into their primitive epic form and 
environment, where they are told at length and dramatically as 
fabulae extravagentes or animal epics, without any didactic or his- 
torical orientation. Likewise pure fairy tales, such as that about 
Gyges and his ring of invisibility, which Plato uses to illustrate a 
philosophical point, could make their entrance into Greek literature, 
other than comedy, only after they had been cast into the form of 
historical legends or myths. Even the story of Cupid and Psyche, 
which purports to be nothing more than a Milesian tale told by an 
old woman in a robbers’ cave to amuse a young girl, has been shaped 
part-way into a myth about the gods and had probably been used 
as a religious allegory before Apuleius told it. Fairy-tale witches, 
who destroy children or sometimes eat them and later disgorge them, 
are summed up for classical literature in the mythical person of 
Lamia, said to have been a daughter of Poseidon and queen of Libya, 
who was once a beautiful woman but was persecuted by Hera, 
because Zeus had made love to her, and thereafter became ugly and 
preyed upon others’ children. The fairy-tale of the clever little man 
who outwits the cannibal giant was told for amusement about other 
characters, or unnamed characters, both before and after it was 
incorporated into the classical myth about Odysseus and Polyphe- 


1 For a fuller exposition of this subject see pp. 7-27 of the reviewer’s 
“ Origin of the Book of Sindbad,” in Fabula, III (1959). 
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mus; and the same holds true for the substance of many another 
popular tale, which was used in the making of a Greek myth. 

The abundance of folktales of all kinds that circulated orally in 
ancient Greece, and their identity as such, is seldom realized because 
they are almost never written out on their own account as stories of 
entertainment. Instead, they have been transformed, curtailed, de- 
pressed, or slanted, to a greater or a less degree, in the process of 
being adapted to the uses and orientation of almost every literary 
form except one of their own, to which, strictly speaking, they never 
attained. In order to envisage these folktales in their preliterary 
form and to realize their currency in the ancient world, it is necessary 
to excavate their remains from the formal literature in which they 
are embedded or implied, or briefly mentioned, and to reconstruct 
them, as well as may be, on the analogy of their counterparts in the 
folklore of other times and places. For the numerous Mérchen 
hidden within their literary veins the Old Comedy has been profit- 
ably mined by Zielinski,? the Greek proverbs by Crusius;? the 
Aesopic fables and Greek mythology by Wienert,* H. J. Rose,® 
W. R. Halliday,® and many others in the course of commenting upon 
particular myths or fables. The Ionic novelle which are told as his- 
torical legends by Herodotus have been dealt with by W. Aly in his 
well-known book on the folktales of that author; and, in the book 
under review, Miss Trenkner has given us for the first time a compre- 
hensive survey of the same kind of folktales which are imbedded, 
or their existence implied, in the Attie literature of the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 

In an interesting and well-documented introductory chapter (pp. 
14-22) Miss Trenker discusses the practice of story-telling in Attica 
in the classical period with reference to the social occasions which 
fostered it and the worldly, individualistic, and smartly-unmoral 
cultural outlook of the times, born of sophism, which qualified the 
stories told and extended their range and variety. This instructive 
survey of story-telling in general is followed by five very interesting 
chapters dealing concretely with the novelle of which use is made, or 
which are implied, in historiography, in Euripidean tragedy, in Old 
Comedy, in Middle and New Comedy, and in Rhetoric respectively ; 
and, at the beginning of the next chapter, on the theory of the Ionic 
origin of the novella (ch. viii), a detailed summary is given of the 
varied themes which made up the repertoire of the Athenian novella. 
The great majority of the story-motifs represented by this material, 
if not all of them, are recorded in Thompson’s Motif Index; but in 
that work, which is based so extensively (and necessarily) upon the 
large collections of stories made in medieval and modern times, the 
documentation for a story in ancient literature is often missing and 


2 T. Zielinski, Die Mirchenkomédie in Athen (St. Petersburg, 1885). 

80. Crusius, “ Marchenreminiscenzen in antiken Sprichwort,” in 
Versammlung deut. Philologen und Schulmdnner (Dessau, 1884). 

4W. Wienert, Die Typen der Griechisch-rémischen Fabel (Helsinki, 
1925 [FF. Com. No. 56]). 

5 Handbook of Greek Mythology, pp. 286-304. 

ὁ Greek and Roman Folklore (New York, 1927), chap. iii, and Indo- 
European Folktales and Greek Legend (Cambridge, 1933). 
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thereby assumed to be non-existent. A motif-index of the folktales 
used, told, or referred to throughout Greek and Roman literature, 
if keyed to Thompson’s Index, would show that many narrative 
themes, which are commonly known or cited only from medieval 
sources, have their counterparts in ancient lore. In their ancient 
setting these story-patterns are often overlooked or unrecognized by 
folklorists, because they are not presented outright as stories, but 
as parts Ὁ or implicit in other literary forms, such as drama, myths, 
or local legends,.and because the texts in which they are found are so 
widely scattered and often obscure. For this reason the materials 
assembled and discussed by Miss Trenkner are peculiarly useful and 
instructive from the standpoint of the folklorist, to whom they open 
up a new vista. 

The so-called “ Ionian theory of the novella,’ which Miss Trenkner 
discusses and successfully refutes in ch. viii, considers the Greek 
novella to be a literary genre in its own right, which was created by 
the Ionians with an historical orientation, and later developed in 
Hellenistic times by such writers as Aristides of Miletus, Petronius, 
and Apuleius. Thus Aly declares (R.-E., XVII, col. 1178) that 
“ Aristides’ work must have differed from the old Ionian novella in 
one respect: his stories, in all probability, were no longer bound up 
with great historical names ... they were brought down to a 
middle-class milieu’; and Wilamowitz observes (Aristot. u. Athen, 
II, p. 32) that “our scanty evidence does not allow us to see 
whether the decisive step (in the history of the Milesian novella), 
that is, the abandonment of mythological names, was made by 
Aristides; at any rate this took place soon after, otherwise Petronius’ 
Woman of Ephesus would have the name of a princess of the seventh 
or sixth century.” 

Now Miss Trenkner’s refutation of this theory is well reasoned 
and this reviewer agrees with her conclusion; but she seems to be 
guided rather by an instinctive feeling for the realities of literary 
history than by a clearly conceived theory of how this literature 
evolves; and her argumentation is somewhat clouded by an implicit 
acceptance of the genealogical concept of ‘development’ within the 
novella itself as a literary form, which vitiates the theory that she 
attacks. The basic fallacy underlying that theory consists in view- 
ing the novella as an independent literary form, whose later mani- 
festations are lineally descended, by a traditional, perpendicular line 
of descent, on biological analogy, from the earliest ones. Unlike the 
Greek romance, the novella in antiquity was never an independent 
form standing by itself; but, like the Aesopic fable before Phaedrus, 
it appears always in a context of some kind, and it is the nature 
and orientation of that context, itself an independent form, which 
determines what the novella will be in any one time or place and its 
morphology. The history of what we call novella cannot be deduced 
from a comparative study of its parts or conventions in a chrono- 
logical frame of reference. The forces that determine its shape are 
exerted from a horizontal direction, issuing partly from concepts of 
literary propriety which are relatively timeless and valid for more 
than one genre, and partly, and more immediately, from the governing 
context, to which it is subordinated. If the larger independent form, 
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within which the novella appears, happens to be one of the funda- 
mentally comic genres (stage comedy, mime, satire, parody, Aesopic 
fable, or any kind of writing that is recognized as playful or jesting 
by nature), then the novella will derive, from the larger context in 
which it stands, not from the age or region in which it is written, 
the comic license of telling the story about patently fictitious char- 
acters who are either unnamed or have made-up type names, such 
as Margites, Bdelycleon, or Trygaeus, or mock-heroic names such as 
Agamemnon or Socrates, and who are represented as moving about 
in the contemporary world of the author himself. This convention 
belongs as much to literature in the classical and preclassical ages, 
when that literature happens to be comic, as it does to literature in 
late Hellenistic times. It is not, as the proponents of the ‘ Ionian 
theory’ have assumed, the result of evolution, whether social, cul- 
tural, or literary. The comic protagonist is always, except in mytho- 
logical parody, a Tom, Dick, or Harry of to-day; and it is to the 
well recognized proprieties of comic literature in the large, and not 
specifically to ‘realism’ (as Miss Trenkner seems to reckon it), that 
he owes his contemporaneity, his fictitious character, his nameless- 
ness, or his descriptive name, his individuality or peculiarity— 
individuals are essentially comic in classical literature—and his 
realism. For this reason it is better to speak of the ‘ comic,’ rather 
than of the ‘realistic’ novella in contradistinction to the ideal or 
romantic. The latter, which may be at times quite ‘ realistic’ in the 
ordinary sense of this word, derives its conventions from the ideal or 
serious literary genres, wherein (as in epic, tragedy, lyric poetry 
other than personal, historiography, and scientific, informative, or 
epideictic prose), stories are told only about presumably historical 
characters, however mythical or remote these may be from the stand- 
point of reality. What makes the characters of the Ionic novella 
high born, or bound up with great historical names and places, and 
with events of the past, is not the age or the place in which they are 
written, but the requirements of the historiographical context in 
which they stand and to which they are subordinated. The novella 
in Herodotus, as in Livy or Plutarch, is presented only as history, 
not as story on its own account, however much the writer may 
exploit, as contraband, the dramatic or epic possibilities of the 
narrative. The latest of the Greek historiographers are no more 
likely to introduce a story about an unnamed widow of Ephesus 
just for the fun of it than is Herodotus. To do so in such a con- 
text would be highly impertinent in any age. And, conversely, the 
unnamed widow of Ephesus in Petronius is not a princess of the 
sixth or seventh century for the same reason that Lysistrata in 
Aristophanes is not such, nor Margites a figure of saga. Petronius 
is not writing in the historiographical tradition, but in that of 
comedy broadly so defined. Between the novella in Ionian histori- 
ography and the novella in the comic books of Petronius and 
Apuleius there is no traditional or causal connection and no develop- 
ment from one to the other. 
B. E. Perry. 
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Mason Hammonp. The Antonine Monarchy. Pp. xi+ 527. 
(Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, 
XIX, 1959.) 


In a previous work, The Augustan Principate (1933), Professor 
Hammond surveyed the constitutional development of the Roman 
Empire from Augustus to Nero. His main purpose was to describe 
first the emperor’s position and powers, phase by phase, and secondly 
the other elements in the state; but the volume had also a thesis. 
Hammond’s view, which not everyone has accepted, was that Augus- 
tus felt himself to be an agent for the Senate and Roman people. 
Only in subsequent reigns did this posture come to be dropped as 
the princeps turned into an autocrat. 

The present volume is a companion piece, which has been in 
process for over twenty years. The descriptive purpose is again 
present and determines the general plan of the book. The several 
aspects of the developed monarchy are taken up in an order roughly 
parallel to that of the Principate—the powers and titles of the 
ruler; the place of the Senate, magistrates, and people; then the 
fields and operative forces of legislation, jurisprudence, jurisdiction, 
and administration. Now, however, the place of the army is before 
rather than after the republican vestiges; and everywhere the focus 
is on the ruler. Local government and provincial administration 
receive only passing notice. 

As a descriptive work the Antonine Monarchy will long be useful. 
Temporally it covers on most aspects the period from Vespasian 
to Severus Alexander. Topically it embraces all which lies between 
political history and administrative evolution on the one side and 
political theory on the other; Hammond’s survey is basically a static 
summary of the factual situation. No one will accept all the author’s 
decisions on the innumerable minor problems in his path (especially 
in the concept of the imperium) or will follow him in his distrust 
of general forces like auctoritas (see p. 218); but his point of view 
is generally sober and is buttressed by very extensive notes. These 
occupy more space than the text and furnish a detailed, sometimes 
repetitious survey of the evidence and of modern studies down to 
the past few years. 

If we take the work on the basis of the author’s intentions, some 
criticisms must temper praise. In citing modern studies there is a 
trifle too much tendency to rely on Mommsen, Hirschfeld, and their 
contemporaries; evaluation of the ancient evidence is not always as 
firm as historical canons would require. Material appears in the 
text which, from the accompanying note, is rather clearly most 
doubtful (e. g., p. 139 and p. 160, n. 93). Any one working on the 
period must make up his mind about the validity of the Augustan 
History. Hammond sometimes qualifies his use of this material; at 
other points argues that simple repetition of the same statement in 
different lives improves its credibility (p. 27); and often uses 
rationalistic analysis to save as much as possible (pp. 379-80). It 
might have been desirable either to omit casual comments on material 
outside the field of constitutional history or to interlock such matters 
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more clearly with the account. The reader will have to check page 
citations, names of authors, and other matters carefully, for the type- 
setting has not been impeccable. Although the author’s net is wide, 
I have missed the use of some works, such as de Robertis’ Diritto 
associativo romano dai collegi della repubblica alle corporazioni del 
Basso Impero (1938); Brunt’s paper on pay in the Roman army, 
P. B.S. R., XVII (1950) ; or Jones’ essay on the aerarium and fiscus, 
J.R.S., XL (1950), though this latter is included in the full 
bibliography. 

The principal defect, however, of the present study is that it has 
an abundance of description but no explicit theses. The position of 
the ruler has developed majestically, inexorably, toward open domi- 
nance. The process is countered by no one and regretted by few, 
least of all Hammond, who quotes Gibbon’s endorsement of the era. 
All that remains, evidently, is to analyze the new structure. 

But there are real problems in the second-century monarchy, on 
which one would appreciate the opinion of a scholar who knows so 
well the facts. When does open monarchy begin? Hammond’s 
introductory remarks lead us to expect some consideration of tem- 
poral development; but in succeeding chapters there is no clear-cut 
sense of flow and change. Now our attention is directed to Domi- 
tian; now to Trajan, who is thought by Hammond to have con- 
sidered himself “a supreme benefactor of mankind and destined for 
immortality ” (p. 211); now to Hadrian (p. 389). The reader of 
the present work will be ill prepared to understand what happened 
next in the Roman world or to comprehend how the monarchy linked 
onto the Julio-Claudian era. 


What were the forces which led to open absolutism? Were there 
any elements in opposition? These may be matters of political his- 
tory in the main, but they bear directly on constitutional develop- 
ments; Hammond takes up the opposition only ecursorily (pp. 248-9, 
272-3). 

If the Augustan principate were the res publica restituta, is it 
possible to avoid concluding of the monarchy, as of Caesar’s rule, 
nihil esse rem publicam, appellationem modo, sine corpore ac specie 
(Suet., Zul., 77)? By the second century, it might well be argued, 
Rome no longer was governed by principles which we might properly 
call constitutional; “l’auctoritas inaugurait le régime de la person- 
nalité,” observed Béranger, Recherches sur Vaspect idéologique du 
Principat, p. 131. Hammond evidently would not agree, inasmuch 
as he has undertaken the present study. Still, he nowhere argues 
the problem and has a semi-apologetic air in calling Claudius (p. 
205) or Trajan (p. 210) “ constitutional” in quotation marks; on 
pp. 38-9 he accepts Ulpian’s principle (Dig., I, 4,1), quod principi 
placuit, legis habet vigorem. A great range of very serious prob- 
lems opens up in this matter, including the repository in which con- 
stitutional powers may be said to have lain, the sources of mon- 
archical rights, and the degree to which the emperor’s surveillance 
of individuals (cf. S. H. A., Hadr., 11, 4) may be termed compatible 
with human rights. Ethical valuation, to be sure, seems in recent 
years to be rejected in political philosophy. 

In dealing with the senatorial aristocracy of the second century, 
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Hammond is rather harsh and implicitly criticizes its attention to 
its own estates and to exercising local control (e.g., p. 451). The 
rise and extent of such attitudes are not fully discussed, which is a 
pity; here we have a factor which must be taken seriously into 
account if we are to explain how the majestic monarchy of the 
Antonines could decline in practical effectiveness. 


Cuester G. STARR. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Samothrace. Excavations Conducted by the Institute of Fine Arts 
of New York University, Karl Lehmann, Editor. Vol. I: The 
Ancient Literary Sources, edited and translated by NAPHTALI 
Lewis. New York, Pantheon Books, 1959; copyright 1958. 
Pp. xvi + 148; 2 pls. $7.50. (Bollingen Series, LX, 1.) 


The publication of Samothrace I is an event welcome in itself, 
and comes as a harbinger of other volumes to appear shortly. Of the 
nine volumes now projected, II and IV, each in two parts, are 
promised for 1960, and volume III is to follow soon after. The 
series will conclude with a volume on the History and Religion of 
the Sanctuary of the Great Gods, which will interest many to whom 
the archaeological details are of less concern. It will be eagerly 
awaited. 

Meanwhile, we can be thankful for a volume of much intrinsic 
interest, and of fundamental importance to students of the Samo- 
thracian cult. Here we have, conveniently assembled and arranged, 
all that survives of what the ancient authors, over a period of some 
two thousand years, had to say about the island of Samothrace, its 
legends, and its famous sanctuary. Considering its fame, we may 
perhaps be surprised at how little there is, but it is largely in the 
light of these pages that the archaeological finds must be interpreted. 

The testimonia, 241 in number, are arranged in twelve chapters 
(several of which are further subdivided), and these in turn are 
grouped to form three major sections: Physical and Economic 
Geography, Legend and History, and Religion. This arrangement, 
while dictated by practical considerations, is not altogether free of 
drawbacks. Chronology suffers most, inevitably. Even though the 
texts of each chapter or sub-heading are, in general, put in chrono- 
logical sequence, a consecutive perusal of the book somewhat giddily 
jerks the reader back and forth through time. To be sure the Index 
of Sources (arranged alphabetically) gives the century of each 
author, but it would be helpful to have this information in the text 
as well. It is not every reader who will know, off-hand, just where 
to date Apollonius Sophista or the Scholia A on the Iliad. Those 
who wish to read the texts in chronological order will find a useful 
listing (of the religious texts only) in Bengt Hemberg’s indispensa- 
ble work Die Kabiren (Uppsala, 1950), pp. 49-51. 

The great difficulty in any schematic arrangement is the proper 
location of the texts. On the whole this has been skilfully done, 
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and four indices and generous cross-references are provided to 
facilitate use of the collection. Though some continuous texts have 
been broken up and the parts distributed, these are clearly keyed 
to one another, and the reader is in any case warned that the major 
excerpts should always be read in context. A few passages might, 
perhaps, have been differently placed, but only once is the arrange- 
ment open to serious question. If one wishes to know which ancient 
authors wrote separate works about Samothrace, Chapter VII 
(“Lost Works on Samothrace”) is misleadingly incomplete. It is 
not enough to refer the reader to the Index of Ancient Authors 
and Works Cited, since this includes also those authors who merely 
refer to the island, and in any case authors and works are there 
indexed in separate lists. What we need in Chapter VII is a list 
of relevant passages placed elsewhere, e.g. no. 37 (for Aristotle’s 
Constitution of Samothrace), and no. 186 (for Callistratus’ History 
of Samothrace). And on no. 136, a lexicographical entry on the 
historian Idomeneus, we might expect a cross-reference to nos. 70 
and 70a, where his work is cited. 

It is interesting to see what the texts do and do not reveal. The 
geographical passages (nos. 1-30) tell us little more than the location 
of the island and that it was famous for onions and the plant peuce- 
danum. More than a thousand years of history, from the Persian 
Wars on, are reflected in fewer than forty entries (nos. 94-131b), 
and over half of these refer to Perseus and the events of 172-168 B. C. 
It is only too obvious that the island had little economic or political 
importance apart from the sanctuary, its. treasures, and the right of 
asylum. 

It is, in any 6856, the religious aspect that interests us most, and 
here the texts are fortunately more numerous. The four chapters 
of Section 3 (nos. 140-241), on the cult and its traditions, account 
for nearly half of the total space assigned to texts, and an earlier 
chapter, on the early legends of the island (Chap. IV, nos. 31-77), 
contains some material that is closely related. Read quickly they 
are, of course, like the literary evidence for other mystery cults, 
disappointingly vague and imprecise, but they can be made to yield 
much, as Hemberg’s careful analysis has shown. When all the evi- 
dence of inscriptions and of the excavations has been made available 
and fully assessed, we shall no doubt be even better able to utilize 
these texts to the full. 

An Appendix (pp. 115-17) contains the five passages from Fran- 
cesco Piacenza’s L’Egeo redivivo (Modena, 1688), where he cites as 
his authority for statements on Samothrace a certain Nicostratus, 
otherwise unknown. Though Lewis does not definitely commit him- 
self, it seems on the whole easier to accept Nicostratus as an authen- 
tic, but forgotten, Byzantine than to assume a forgery. It is inter- 
esting that “ Nicostratus ” provides the only ancient reference to the 
famous Nike of Samothrace, which he ealls a statue of Cybele. 

All the ancient texts are given both in the original Greek or Latin 
and in translation. Critical and explanatory notes have been kept 
to the minimum. A bibliography and the four indices complete 
the work. 

The material for the volume was, as is evident, collected with great 
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care and painstakingly edited. I note only one omission, a passing 
mention in Diodorus, XXIX, 25 to Perseus’ flight to Samothrace in 
168 B.C., which is, however, of no importance except, perhaps, for 
his reference to the gods of the cult as τῶν ἁγνοτάτων θεῶν. There 
are only a few points where one might take issue with the transla- 
tions. In no. 182 we should reverse “ powerful gods, helping gods ” 
to match the Greek (cf. no. 183). In no. 186 the translation given 
for ra ἱερά is “sacred symbols.” This is perhaps too specific. In 
line 9 we have τά re Παλλάδια καὶ τὰ ἱερά; in lines 19-22 τὰ μὲν ἱερὰ 
τῶν θεῶν καὶ τὰς τελετάς is contrasted with τὰ δὲ Παλλάδια καὶ τὰς 
{τῶνδ θεῶν εἰκόνας. “ Rites” might be a better word to use here, 
though in fact τὰ ἱερά is, as so often, ambiguous, and in the parallel 
account from the same author (no. 187) it corresponds to τὰ Παλ- 
Addia καὶ τὰς... εἰκόνας Of the earlier passage. Whatever the 
translation, a note would be helpful to the unwary or Greekless 
reader. On the other hand, the note on no. 229 might better have 
been omitted. Apollonius’ account of the Argonauts’ putting in at 
the island for initiation is not evidence, one way or the other, for the 
availability of initiation at times other than the festival. This is 
poetry, not history, and a poet does not bring a Jason to Samothrace 
only to have him told that he has come at the wrong season and must 
wait a few months or weeks to be initiated. 

Except for one feature the volume has been handsomely, even 
lavishly, designed and published. The type is large and well leaded, 
and margins are generous. The Greek font is especially clear and 
attractive. Yet in most of the notes to the text no effort has been 
made to justify the margins. As an economy measure this practice 
may, on occasion, be tolerated, but it seems strangely incongruous 
and disturbing here. Misprints are few and insignificant: on Ὁ. xiii, 
in the listing of Chapter IV, read “77” for “71”; on p. 96, note to 
no. 212, “ Lucretius 910-11” should read “ Lucretius 6. 910-11.” 

These criticisms, however, concern only details. Taken as a whole, 
the volume is splendid, and Professor Lewis may well take pride in a 
useful job well done. To him, as also to Professor Lehmann and 
the Bollingen Foundation, we may offer sincere thanks and congratu- 
lations. An important series has been well begun. 


Francis R. WALTON. 
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